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T love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
Tn the soft light of an autumnal day, 
When Summer gathers up ber robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 
Sarah fh. Whitman, 
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alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical sc hools. 

Fully eauippe (1 laboratories in P nile wid hemistry and 


Biology ew Athletic aoe 44 nile pad . htawa: 
track. 65th year. JOSEPH . BAWYER Brinch pal. 


Gilmanton Academy. ss te 


Thorough preparation for the leading colleges and 
technical se boots. Elective courses. Music. Elocution. 
Physical Training. Located on high ground overlook- 
ing world- famed mountain and $400. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and zr ugers of Kstates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. STORER, Jamaica Plain, 


“ciel of Maine, rono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineorins, C hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
law. Elective courses in L anguages, Sciences, 
History. ote. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about$200a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, “Wrese” 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatery courses. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
yoke. Fine grounds, modern buile ings. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot Academy. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


53d Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to Five pupils. Cultured homes 
for promising boys. New building with superb gym- 
nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETARY. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 
For Pianists and Music Teachers. 
Special Department for Children. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston. oth year. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tific Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphletsent free. 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass 


THE BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 


Worcester Square, Boston, 
Offers a course of instruction to young women desirous 
of preparing to engage in Beevers nursing. The Seg 
class opens in October. Applications may be made by 1 s 
MISS ANNE RADFORD, Superintendent of Nurses. 


TZ LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 


THE NEW BEDFORD 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


makes a specialty of instruction in cotton- 
manufacturing. Equipment and instruction 
unexcelled. Large and remunerative field 
for graduates. Fall Term opened September 
25,1905. For catalogue, address, 

H. W. NICHOLS, Supt., New Bedford, Mass. 
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CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


For Young Men and Young Women. Rag 
cation among the hills of Northern C entral 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Fie ld. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 

225 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board 
room, tuition, ete. ¢ ‘atalogus and illus/rated bookle 
sent on request. H. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 











FOR SCHOOLS. School | 


Supply Co., 23 Court St., Boston A Sp 
152 | Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 


Teachers Wante 











© 
“Comprises the following Departments : 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 


= Divinity School (Degrees A. 3. and B. D.) 
he Engineering Depariment (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School oe 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and Wt dep women are admitted on 

equal ter ms f to all departments of the College. 

‘or Catalogue address, 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 











DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





























DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young menand young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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OLD CARPETS 


"ve carpets 

nd we will 

MADE INTO maketheminto 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 


Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
We pay express 
one way. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 


NEW RUGS! 


Booklet Free. 
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BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 








really an unusual one. 


The school where pupils a to Earn 
Dollars. Tuition: 


$15,00537.00 


The largest enrolment of pupils for years. 
Individual instruction. 
Pupils enter ANY day of the college year. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE. 


Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


“ Everything 
that one wishes 
to know about 
electricity is de- 
scribed in non- 
technical lan- 
guage.”— The 
Press, NewYork 








Per Term 








One of the Found 





What Profession will the Young Man Choose ? 


He can not begin too young to consider. 
treatment of the every-day uses of electricity will help toward an intelligent 
choice, and may stimulate the young mind to a technical study of electricity 
as a life work. The electrical professions offer unlimited and ever-increasing 
possibilities to those who engage in them. 


An interesting and comprehensive 


The offer presented below is 


“The manifold 
applications of 
electricity in 
modern indus- 
try are striking- 
ly shown in the 
illustrations.’’— 
The Review of 
Reviews. 


I Electric Co. 





Tastes Good and Makes 
Boys Strong. 


20 Cents a Pound. 


beyond its influence. 
supplanting steam as a power. 





If your grocer won’t supply you, 
try another grocer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














In three volumes, 1759 pages, 800 illustrations, and including 
full-page color plates 


Electricity has a place in almost every field of activity. No man can get 
It creates thousands of industries, 


and is rapidly 


Already the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Railroads have begun to make the change. 
comprehensive edition explains the electrical wonders of every-day life so 
clearly as to be understood by everybody. 


This popular and 


It reads like a fascinating story, beginning with the early 
discoveries and tracing the progress of this marvelous energy 
into the daily life of the whole world. It gives, in simple lan- 
guage, the facts which every well-informed person must know. 


The three volumes will be sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $4 
in stamps, draft, money order or registered letter. 
and special easy-payment offer will be sent upon request. 


A prospectus 
Address 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 402 West 13th St., New York City 
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Electricity in Every-Day Life 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. 
The Foremost Electrical Expert in the United States 
of the G 











Thousands of satisfied Cooks and Housekeepers as well as the 
leading Cooking Schools use and indorse the HUB Ranges in prefer- 


ence to all others. 


THE MODEL HUB has improved Sheet Flue which carries heat under 
all six covers, and heats five sides of the oven. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 48-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Reproduction of our large sign board 
appearing all over New England. 


LET THE COOK 


BE THE JUDGE. 


four sides. That's why the HUB Is a quick and sure worker, saves in 


fuel and Makes Cooking a Pleasure. 
removed for blacking. 


Ordinary ranges heat 


Loose nickel Trimmings—instantly 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE CIRCULAR OF 
COMPLETE LINE OF HUB RANGES AND LATEST ADVERTISING NOVELTY “C.” 
If Not ee | Your Local Dealer, 
rde 


r Direct. 
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T was the postmaster who 
appeared at Parker’s in- 





vitation to enter. That 





official stroked down his beard, <i 
tipped his chair back, and ob- ies ¥ 
served : ES 

**T hear you and Colonel Gid 
had it hot and tight up to 
Poquette to-day.’’ 

‘“‘There was an argument,’’ 
returned Parker, quietly. 

**I don’t want to be con- 
sidered as meddlin’ with your 
affairs, Mr. Parker, but I’ve 
known Gid Ward for a good many years, and I 
want to advise you to look sharp that he 
doesn’t do you some pesky mean kind of 
harm.’’ 

**I have been warned already, Mr. Dodge.’’ 

‘*Yes, but you don’t seem to take it to heart 
enough. Orif youdo, youdon’tshowit. That 
was the reason I was afraid you didn’t realize 
what a man you have to deal with.’’ 

**He seems to me like a blustering coward. 
Your really brave and determined men don’t 
make so much talk.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Gid Ward has tried his usual game of 
scare with his mouth, and it didn’t work. He 
won’t come at you like that in the open right 
away. But’’— the postmaster brought his chair 
down on its four legs and leaned forward to 
whisper—‘‘he’ll come at you again in the dark, 
and it’s then that he’s dangerous. ’’ 

“‘Of course I needn’t tell you, Mr. Dodge, 
that I do not propose to be backed down and 
driven out of this section by a man like that. 
I dare say he is planning mischief, but I have 
my work to do here, and I shall keep on as 
best I can.’’ 

‘*T admire your spunk, young man,”’ said the 
postmaster, heartily, ‘‘and I hope you’ll come 
through this all right. But I have felt it my 
duty to see that you were warned good and 
solid. I know how Gid Ward got his start in 
life—and by as mean a trick as ever a man put 
up. 

‘‘His brother, Joshua Ward, enlisted for the 
war in the sixties. Bachelor, Joshua was. He 
was going with one of the Marshall girls in 
Carmel, and the thing was settled final. How- 
s’ever, Josh went away to the war without 
getting married, because he allowed that if he 
got killed, an unmarried girl wouldn’t have to 
take last pickings of the men, like a widow 
would. Mighty kind, square, good-hearted chap 
that Josh Ward, now I can tell ye! Thought 
of others first all the time. He owned a mighty 
nice place that his aunt had willed to him. She 
liked Josh, but hated the sight of Gid, same’s 
every one else did. 

‘*Before Josh went away he deeded his farm 
and everything to that Marshall girl. Told her 
that if he came back they would get married, 
and it would be all right. If he didn’t come 
back, he wanted her to marry a good man, and 
told her that the farm would make a home for 
them and help her to get the best kind of a 
husband. As I told you, that Joshua Ward 
was as good as wheat. 

‘*For a year the Marshall girl heard from 
Josh regularly, and then the papers reported 
that he was killed in a big battle, and from 
then to the end of the war—two years or more 
—there wasn’t a word from him or of him. 
Meanwhile Gid laid his plan. The Marshall 
girl had an idea that if she married Gid—though 
he wasn’t her style—it would please Josh, for 
then the place would stay in the family. She 
mourned for Josh terribly, but Gid was right 
after her all the time, and there she was with 
a farm on her hands, and so she finally up and 
married him. 

‘‘In Joshua Ward’s case it happened, as it 
did in hundreds of other cases, where the poor 
chaps weren’t important enough to be heard 
about or from. He was just captured instead 
of killed, and went from Libby to Anderson- 
ville, from Andersonville to Macon, and when 
Lee surrendered he came home, thin’s a shadow, 
shaking with ague, and with eyes bigger than 
burnt holes in a blanket. Pitiful figure he was, 
1 tell you. I was running a livery business in 
Carmel village then, and Josh hired me to take 
him out to the farm. . 

“I broke the thing to him on the way. Made 
my throat ache, now I tell you, Mr. Parker. 
Made my eyes smart and the fields and sky look 
blurry to see that poor wreck, with everything 
gone, and know that the hog that had stayed 
at home was enjoying it all. 

*‘And what made me, as a man, despise Gid 
Ward more, was the fact that he had been colonel 
of a state regiment in old militia days, boosted 
there by a gang that trained with him, and as 
soon as war broke out and the regiment was 
mustered in he resigned like a sneak, and 
couldn’t be touched by a draft. 

*‘ Josh always was a quiet chap. He humped 








to stir up the thing on poor 
Cynthy’s account. And he was 





ashamed to have the whole 
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IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


over a little more when I told him, 


and looked thinner, and I had to} the money for your board comin’ 
help him more when he got out at | from?’ 
the farm than I did when he got 








CHAPTER FOUR. 


If ye continue to stay here, where’s 


***For my board?’ says Josh. 
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ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 
“TROUBLE’S COMING 


aboard at the stable. He allowed he’d go to 
the farm just the same. Said he didn’t have 
any money, or any other place to go, and he 
guessed ’twas his home, anyway. 

‘Mr. Parker, I haven’t got the language to 
tell ye how that woman looked when she came 
to the door and saw me helping Josh out to the 
ground. No, sir, I don’t want to think of it— 
how she sank right down in that doorway, and 
her head went over sidewise and her eyes shut 
and—and her heart stopped, I guess.’’ 

The postmaster blew his nose and snapped 
his eyes and cleared his throat with difficulty. 
Parker had forgotten his figures. 

“‘Gid came round the corner of the house, 
seeing the team drive up, and what do you sup- 
pose he said when he saw his brother back from 
the grave, as you might say? He looked him 
over, not offering to shake his hand, and then 
he says, ‘Well, living skelington, it’s goin’ to cost 
something to plump you out again, ain’t it?’ 

‘*When I saw the look on Josh’s face at that, 
I could have hauled off and cuffed Gid’s head 
good and hard, swan if I couldn’t, but the 
Marshall girl—excuse me, Mis’ Ward—came 
tearin’ down the path, and threw her arms round 
Josh’s neck and cried, ‘O my poor brother !’ 
And I came away. 

“‘Tt was too much for me. My eyes were so 
full that I run against a tree, and pretty near 
took a wheel off. 

‘*Well, Josh stayed, and as soon as he was 
able he took a-hold of farm-work, and things 
went along for a time all quiet. One evening 
Josh was sitting out at the corner of the house, 
smoking as usual, and meditatin’ in the way 
he had, when Gid came along and sat down on 
the door-stone. ¢ 

****Bout time to have a business under- 
standing, ain’t it, Josh?’ Gid asked. 

** “Yes, perhaps it is,’ said Joshua. 
** ‘Well, then, ye’ll answer a fair question. 











THERE, MR. PARKER.” 


***¥Yes, board! You don’t reckon to run a 
visit over three months, do ye?’ 

** ‘Why, I didn’t think there’d be any ques- 
tion of this sort between us, Gid.’ 

** *Business is business. If you’d had more 
business to you, you wouldn’t be a pauper 
now.’ 

‘**A pauper!’ 

‘**That’s what I said. You deeded this 
place to Cynthy Marshall, didn’t ye? Well, 
she has deeded it to me. ’Tain’t much of a 
husband that don’t have his property in his 
own name.’ 

***But see here, Gideon, you know why I 
deeded this property. You know how matters 
have come out. Between brothers in such a | 
case there should be no such a thing as stickin’ 
to the letter of deeds.’ 

** *Nearer the rel’tives be to ye, closer you 
ought to follow the law,’ snapped Gid, ‘or else 
ye’ll get cheated worse than by a stranger!’ 

‘*He didn’t seem to be takin’ any of that to 
himself. 

‘**P’yve been thinkin’ I’d give half the 
place to Cynthy as a weddin’ present, and we | 
could —’ 

‘**Why, you’ve given it all to her, hain’t | 
ye?’ 

**Josh had to say yes, of course. 

** *Well, she has given it to me, and it was 
hers to give. Now, I say, can ye pay your 
board ?” 

***T haven’t any money, Gid.’ 

** ‘Well, then, ye’ll have to get a job some- 
where. I don’t need a hired man just now. 
Ye won’t starve, Josh. The gov’ment will take 
care of its soldiers,’ he sneered. Then he got up 
and went into the house. 

**That’s the way it was told to me by Joshua 
Ward himself, Mr. Parker,’’ concluded the post- 
master. ‘‘He had to get out. He didn’t have 
any money to fight in law. He didn’t want | 
















| threats of Col. Gideon Ward. 


|helped Parker to keep cool. 


world know how mean a man 
he had for a brother.’’ 

‘*What has become of this 
Joshua?’’ asked the young 
man, his heart hot with new 
and fresh bitterness against this 
unspeakable tyrant of the timber 
country. 

‘* Josh did what so many other 
heart-broken men have done. 
He went into the woods, on 
an island in Little Moxie, built a cabin, has 
his pension to live on, and has become one of 
those queer old chaps such as you will find 
scattered all the way from Holeb to New 
Brunswick. There’s old Young at Gulf Hagas, 
and the Mediator at Boarstone, and a lot like 
them. They call Joshua the ‘cat hermit of 
Moxie.’ 

**They say he’s got cats round his place by 
the hundred. Spends all his time in hunting 
meat and catching fish for ’em. Well, most 
everybody is cranky about some notion or other, 
whether it’s in the city or in the woods, and I 
reckon that Josh has a right to keep cats if he 
wants to. No one ever sees him out in civiliza- 
tion now. Cynthy’s in the asylum. Most 
people think it’s just the trouble of the thing 
preying on her mind. And then again, I guess 
that Gid wasn’t ever any too good to her. Hard 
case, ain’t it, Mr. Parker ?’’ 

‘*It’s as sad a story, as anger-stirring a story 
as I ever listened to, Mr. Dodge,’’ replied the 
young man, passionately. ‘‘I cannot under- 
stand how a scoundrel of that sort should have 
been allowed to stamp roughshod over people 
without a champion arising in some quarter. 
It is small wonder that he has come to think 
that he can run the universe. He needs a 
lesson. ’” 

‘*There’s no doubt about his needin’ the 
lesson,’’ replied the postmaster. ‘‘But for 
years half the wages that are paid out in this 
section have come through the hands of Gjdeon 
Ward. Laboring men with families to support 
and the traders all have to stand in with him 
or be side-tracked. I don’t know as Gid ever did 
a real up-and-down crime, any more than what 
I’ve been telling you—and some men in the 
world would be mean enough to gloss all that 
over, saying that it’s only right to look out for 
number one first of all. But I tell ye honestly, 
Mr. Parker, Gid would have to do something 
pretty desperate and open to have the prosecu- 
ting officers of this county take it up against him. 
Now you can understand the width of the swath 
he cuts in these parts. Where would the wit- 
nesses come from? He owns his men, body and 
soul,’’ 

‘‘What do you think will be his next move 
in regard to me?’’ 

**T can’t make a guess, but you need smellers 
as long as a bobcat’s and as many eyes as a 
spider.’”” With this cheering opinion expressed, 
the postmaster went away. 

But for the next few days Parker had more 
need of extra hands than additional eyes. It 
was necessary to keep his lines ahead of the 
swampers, besides spending long hours in the 
cab of the little engine that went panting to 
and fro across shimmery Spinnaker. He had 
found no one at Sunkhaze in whose hands he 
dared trust the mechanism of a locomotive. 

On the third day, with half the material still 
on the Sunkhaze shore, a heavy rain set in, and 
after a few hours of the downpour the surface 
of Spinnaker was an expanse of slush-ice. 

Parker was more seriously alarmed by the 
unpromising weather than he had been by the 
All his experi- 
ence had been with climatic conditions in the 
lower latitudes, and he feared that the storm 
presaged a breaking up of the ice or a weaken- 
ing of it to the extent that it would not bear his 
engine. But the postmaster showed him some 
records that he had penciled on the woodwork 
of his wicket-slide. 

‘*Ice was never known to break up in Spin- 
naker earlier than the first week in May,’’ said 
Dodge, ‘‘and this rain-spitting won’t open so 
much as a riffle. You just keep cool and 
wait. ’’ 

At the end of that rain-storm the weather 
He heard the 
wind roaring from the northwest in the night. 
The frame of the little tavern shuddered. Ice 
fragments, torn from eaves and gables, went 
spinning away into the darkness over the frozen 
crust with a sound as of the bells of fairy 
sleighs. 

When Parker, fully awakening in the early 
dawn, looked out upon the frosty air, his breath 
was as visibly voluminous as the puff from an 
| escape-valve of the ‘‘Swogon.’’ With his finger- 
nail he scratched the winter enameling from his 
























window-pane, and through that peep-hole gazed 
out upon the lake. The frozen expanse stretched 
steel-white, glary and glistening, a solid sheet 
of ice. 

‘*There’s a surface,’’ cried Parker, in joyous 
soliloquy, ‘‘that will enable the Swogon to haul 
as much as a P. K. & R. mogul! Jack Frost 
is certainly a great engineer. ’’ 





He at once put a crew at work getting out 
more saplings for sleds. In 
two more trips, with his 
extra ‘‘cars’’ and with that 
glassy surface, he believed 
that every ounce of railroad 
material could be ‘‘yarded’’ 
at the Poquette Carry. When 
the red sun went down, 
spreading its broad bands of 
radiance across ice-sheeted 
Spinnaker, the Swogon stood 
bravely at the head of twenty 
heavily loaded sleds. 

‘The moon was round and 
full that evening, and Parker 
stood at the edge of the lake 
a moment, looking across 
Spinnaker’s vast expanse of 
silvery glory. 

‘*You could take that train 
acrost the lake to-night, Mr. 
Parker,’’ suggested the fore- 
man, who had followed him 
from the -post-office. ‘‘It’s 
as light as day.’’ 

‘*Do you know,’’ admitted 
the young man, ‘‘I just came 
out with the uneasy feeling, 
somehow, that I ought to fire 
up and start out. I suppose the old women | 
would call it a presentiment. But the men 
have worked much too hard to-day to be called | 
out for a night job. With a freeze like that we | 
haven’t got to hurry a bit on account of the |’ 
weather. ’’ 

The foreman patted his ears briskly, for the | 
night wind was sweeping down the lake and 
squalling shrewishly about the corners of the 
buildings in the little settlement. Suddenly 
the man shot out a mittened hand, and pointed 
up the lake. 

‘*What’s that?’’ he ejaculated. 

Parker gazed. Far up Spinnaker a dim white 
bulk seemed to hover above the ice. It was 
almost wraith-like in the moonlight. It flitted 
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THE YOUTH’S 







COMPANION. 





on like a huge bird, and seemed to be rapidly 
advancing toward Sunkhaze. 

‘Tf it were summer-time and this were Sandy 
Hook,’’ said Parker, with a smile, ‘‘I should 
think that perhaps the cup-races might be 
on.’’ 

‘IT should say, rather, it is the ghost of Gid 
Ward’s boom gundelow,’’ returned the man, 
not to be outdone in jest. ‘*He’s got an old 
scow with a sail like that.’’ 

Both men surveyed the 
dim whiteness with increas- 
ing interest. 

**Are there any ice-boats 
on the lake?’’ inquired the 
engineer. 

“*T never heard of any such 
a thing hereabouts. ’’ 

‘‘Well, I have made that 
out to be an ice-boat of some 
description. And with that 
spread of sail it is making 
great progress.’’ Parker 
rolled up his coat-collar and 
pulled down his fur cap. 
A feeling of disquiet pricked 
him. ‘‘I think I’ll stay here 
a little while and watch that 
fellow,’’ he said. 

‘‘So will I,” agreed his 
employé. 

The approaching sail grew 
rapidly. Soon the craft was 
to be descried more in detail. 
Under the sail was a flat, 
black mass. And now on 
the breeze came swelling a 
chorus of rude songs, the 
melody of which was shot through with howls 


very” 


| and bellows of uproarious men. 


‘*Trouble’s coming there, Mr. Parker!’’ gasped 
the foreman »apprehensively. ‘*The wind behind 
em an’ rum inside ’em.’ 

‘*‘Ward’s men, eh?’’ suggested the engineer. 

‘*That’s what they are! They can’t be any- 


| thing else. ’’ 


‘*Get our men together!’’ Parker cried, clap- 
ping his gloved hands. ‘‘Rout out every man 
in the settlement. ’”’ 

The foreman started away on the run, bang- 
ing on house doors and bawling the ery: 

‘“‘Whoo-ee! Allup! Parker’s crew turn out! 
All hands wanted at the lake!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




















WHEN 
Ogee after- 
noon was always 


story-time at Red- 
dington. When dinner 
was over mother used to 
gather her brood round 
her and tell wonderful, 
true tales of the things 
she saw and did when 
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made to us in Canada. 
She was a very young 
woman when she went 
to England, full of fun 
and of straightforward, 
German honesty, and 
there were no better 
friends in the land than 
she and her pupils. 

















she was a little girl. 

First of all Marjorie or Dan, or whoever had 
the turn, was blindfolded and escorted by all 
the rest of us to the attic, and to the far corner 
where stood mother’s old brown chest. The lid 
thrown up disclosed to the rest of us a grand 
array of mysterious bundles, each carefully 
wrapped and tied. Into the chest the blind- 
folded one thrust a hand. The first package 
touched was drawn out and carried down to 
mother to be unwrapped, and whatever relic of 
her girlhood it contained was the theme for her 
tale that day. 

Endless were the stories that came out of the 
old chest. Sometimes it seemed as if even the 
old china plate she ate from when a baby had 
enough traditions clinging to-it to have lasted 
through a year of Sundays. 

Its very legend, ‘‘For a Young Artist,’’ in 
gaudy letters round the rim, which mother 
declared she had always read ‘‘Y-~o-u, you, 
n-g, ing, you-ing,’’ brought back to her memories 
of ‘‘spell-downs’’ and of school adventures. 

But best of all the packages we loved a sturdy 
bundle which contained nothing but an old 
woolen dress. 

It was a dingy, faded dress, much mended, 
yet neat in spite of its age and service. It was 
truly one of mother’s girlhood frocks, but more 
than that it was the dress she wore when she 
visited Queen Victoria, and we loved to hear 
the story mother always told with it, of that 
time when she wore it on her trip abroad. 

First, you must know that mother’s father 
was not born in Canada, but came across the 
water from a comfortable home in Germany to 
New York, and up into what was then the 
wild northwest. He was the youngest son, and 
came out to seek a fortune and to build a name 
for himself in the New World. Here at Red- 
dington he built up just such a prosperous and 
contented colony as he had known in the old 
country. 

His oldest brother, Great-Uncle Fritz, was in 
the army, a great man whom the King of 
Prussia honored with his friendship. His sister, 
mother’s Aunt Ottilie, had been summoned to 





England to become the German governess to 
Queen Victoria’s children. Great-Aunt Ottilie | 


is a dear, sweet little lady whom we all love | 
well, remembering her from a famous visit she | 


Of all her family grand- 
father was her favorite, and at Windsor or 
on the Isle of Wight, or wherever she might 
be living with the queen’s family, she spoke 
often of her beloved brother Emil and of the 
new home he was making for himself. When 
grandfather was married to a Canadian girl, 
she was all impatience to see the bride, but 
that could not be. But when mother was born 
she adopted her—by her written declaration 
sent across the sea—as her special charge and 
godchild. 

Her enthusiasm over her far-away niece was 
contagious, and her royal charges were soon as 
interested as she in whatever word came about 
the baby. Whenever she was sending a gift 
they added something to it; so it happens that 
among the bundles in the old chest in the attic 
at Reddington there is one which contains the 
daintiest white stockings and shoes a baby ever 
wore, — mother’s first,— which the Princess 
Beatrice sent her. And there are some con- 
taining doll-houses and other toys the young 
princes made in their little workshop and sent 
across the sea. 

There were many other cousins and uncles 
and aunts beyond the ocean besides Aunt Ottilie 
who longed to see little mother, so when she 
was fourteen years old grandfather and grand- 
mother made up their minds to send her over 
for a summer’s visiting. Neither of them could 
go with her farther than Quebec, but she was 
a courageous, self-reliant girl, and they had 
little hesitation in letting her go the rest of the 
way alone. 

Grandmother journeyed east with her, and 
took her aboard the steamship, lying at its dock 
under the shadow of the mighty cliffs of the 
ancient city. 

‘*Now, Marie,’’ she said, just before the final 
parting, ‘‘remember to wear, all the way across, 
this old dress you have on now. It isn’t fit to 
wear ashore, but you cannot tell what will 
happen to it aboard ship, and it is clean and 
neat and warm, so it will do. Have a good 
time on board, don’t be at all afraid of hurting 
your old clothes, and when you get to the other 
side just put on one of the good dresses in 
your trunk and throw this shabby one over- 
board. ’’ 

The ery ‘‘Allashore!”’ parted them then, and 





grandmother hastened across the gangplank to 
wave a last farewell from the dock. 

In her dingy woolen dress mother was a 
colorless and inconspicuous figure aboard the 
great steamship. The captain, into whose care 
she had been put, stopped now and then to 
tweak her ears or make sure she was enjoying 
the journey, but no one else seemed to notice 
her—no one, that is, except the parents of a 
little girl with whom she struck up an acquaint- 
ance on the second day. 

This little girl, who was handsomely dressed, 
seemed very friendly until her mother bore 
down on her and carried her away, scolding 
her for associating ‘‘with such a common 
person’’ as the girl in the dingy woolen. 

But it was all the same to mother whether 
she was noticed or not. She was happy and 
contented, playing all over the ship, in many 
places where the other passengers could not go, 
and where the other little girl did not dare 
follow her for fear of soiling her dresses. 

‘The steamer went slowly down the St. Law- 
rence and out through the rocky Strait of Belle 
Isle, and at last, nearly two weeks after leaving 
Quebec, mother came on deck early one morning 
and saw on the northern horizon the cliffs of 
England. 

All that day passengers crowded the side of 
the ship that gave them a view of the distant 
shores, and grew more and more impatient for 
their arrival in London, whither the steamer 
was bound. Mother danced happily about the 
deck, sometimes on the bridge beside the cap- 
tain, sometimes at the rail, sometimes with the 
lookout, peering through his glasses at the land 
they were passing. 

She was on the bridge that afternoon when 
the captain pointed out to her a handsome 
three-masted side-wheel steamer which was 
coming out from land toward them. 

‘*There’s the queen’s yacht,’’ he said, and 
then, looking through his glasses at the other’s 
flags, he added, ‘‘and her majesty is on board.’’ 

‘*Oh, the Victoria and Albert!’’ cried 
mother. ‘‘Let me see it!’’ 

She almost said, ‘‘Perhaps Aunt Ottilie is on 
board,’’ but as she had been taught never to 
speak of herself or of her affairs, she did not. 
The royal yacht kept coming nearer and nearer, 
heading as if to cross the steamer’s bows. When 
it was about half a mile off a puff of white 
smoke appeared from a port near its bow, and 
soon the report of a cannon came across the 
water. 

The captain reached for the signal lever and 
pulled it. The steamer’s great engines stopped 
and its propeller ceased toturn. The passengers, 
springing up from their chairs, crowded forward 
to see what was the matter. 

‘‘What’s wrong, captain ?’’ one of them called 
up to the bridge. 

“Nothing wrong,’’ replied the captain, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘ Yonder is the royal yacht, and they 
have ordered us to heave to. I suppose they’ll 
send a cutter aboard. ’’ 

Sure enough, even as he spoke, a small boat 
was putting out from the side of the yacht. It 
came swiftly across the water, driven by half a 
score of powerful sailors, rowing magnificently 
in unison. A ladder was lowered over the 


| steamer’s side, and soon an officer in uniform 


clambered up it. The captain stood waiting for 
him on deck, and saluted. 

The officer returned the 

salute. 

‘*Is Miss Bauer on 
board??? he inquired. ‘‘ Her 
majesty commands the pres- 
ence of Miss Bauer.’’ 

There was a hasty in- 
quiry among the passengers. 
‘*Miss Bauer? Miss Bauer? 
Who can she be? There is 
no Miss Bauer on board.’’ 

Even the captain seemed 
not to remember, till mother 
darted out from the throng 
at one side. 

**Here I am!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Here I am!’’ 

‘“‘Why, to be sure,’’ 
said thecaptain. ‘‘She 
is Miss Bauer, of 
course. ’” - 

‘*How soon can you 
be ready?’’ asked the 
officer. 

‘‘Why, I’m ready 
now,’’ said mother. 

“But your clothes, 
child,’’ broke in the 
woman who had 
thought mother ‘‘such 
a common person.’’ 
**You will not go before 
her majesty that way !’’ * 

“Oh, aunty doesn’t 
care about clothes. She wants to see me!’’ 
cried mother, and away she went, down the 
ladder and across the waves, leaving a steam- 
shipful of passengers wondering who could be 
this quiet little girl in the old dress for whom 
they were halted in the mid-channel. 

Quickly they drew alongside the Victoria 
and Albert, from the side of which ran down 
an easy stairway to a platform just above the 
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just as she had imagined her, waiting with 
open arms to embrace the little niece from 
overseas. 

How many things they had to talk about, 
to be sure! How many questions Aunt Ottilie 
had to ask, and how many unasked ones mother 
remembered to answer! They went down a 
grand stairway to a cabin below and found a 
cozy corner, and visited busily while the 
moments flew. 

Then Aunt Ottilie, remembering something, 
called a maid, and a little luncheon was brought 
in to them. Once or twice mother’s conscience 
smote her as she glanced from her old gray dress 
to the handsome fittings of the cabin; but Aunt 
Ottilie, too, was plainly dressed, and the little 
girl was comforted—for the slur about her 
clothes had stung her. 

When the luncheon was over, a maid spoke 
in a low voice to Aunt Ottilie, who rose 
swiftly. 

‘“Now I may present you to her majesty,’’ 
she said, and led the way to another grander 
cabin, in which was seated a motherly, pleas- 
ant-faced woman scarcely larger than Aunt 
Ottilie. She looked up and smiled as they 
approached. 

‘*So this is the little Canadian girl, Bauer- 
lein?’’ she said, pleasantly. ‘‘She is brave to 
have come so long a journey. You should be 
proud of her.’’ 

Little mother had nothing to say. This was 
her queen, the lady above all others to whom 
she owed her loyalty. She stammered, but 
could think of no fine speeches. 

“Oh, I’m so happy!’ was all she could 
gasp. She could have said nothing finer, for 
her majesty smiled at her. 

“*Tt is a fine thing to be able to make a child 
happy, Bauerlein,’’ she said. ‘‘We must be 
happy, too.’’ 

Then they went on to another room, first 
bowing low to her majesty, and there they 
found the reason for Aunt Ottilie’s being aboard 
the yacht. This room was fitted up for a 
nursery, and playing in it were three little girls 
and a baby boy. The girls all set up a merry 
shout as Aunt Ottilie opened the door. 

‘* Here comes Bauerlein!’’ they cried, 
German, and ran to surround her. 

‘“*They are the Princess Alice’s children,’’ 
said Aunt Ottilie. ‘‘She has come for a visit, 
and I have come with these little ones, who are 
my charges.’’ 

When mother had told us so much of her 
story, we always interrupted her with a demand 
for the story of Princess Alice, and she would 
tell how the queen’s daughter, married at 
nineteen, had gone, a stranger, with her young 
husband to Hesse-Darmstadt, where his father 
reigned as grand duke. 

That was Aunt Ottilie’s old home, and to it 
she had retired when the queen’s children had 
grown too old to need her care. So it came 
about that the Princess Alice, riding to the 
castle from the railway-station in an open car- 
riage that day of her arrival, surrounded by 
vast throngs of strangers who threw flowers and 
cheered her to the echo, saw not a face she 
knew till from a little balcony smiled down the 
wrinkled visage of her governess. It was like 
coming home again to see her. She threw a 
kiss to the balcony, and when she had reached 
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THIS WAS HER QUEEN, THE 
LADY ABOVE ALL OTHERS TO 
WHOM SHE OWED HER LOYALTY. 


the palace sent back a carriage to bring ‘‘Bauer- 
lein’’ to visit with her for a month, till she had 
grown acquainted with her new home and sur- 
roundings. 

From the nursery mother and Aunt Ottilie 
went on deck again, and there, a quarter of a 
mile away, they saw mother’s steamer, moving 
slowly along beside them, while all the pas- 
sengers in a black crowd lined the rail and 


water. At this the boat stopped, and the officer | gazed 


helped mother to alight. She ran up the stair- 
way, and there at the top was Aunt Ottilie, 





**Now you must hasten back,’’ said Bauer- 
lein. ‘‘We must keep them waiting no longer. 












Give my heart’s love to your father and mother, 
and to those whom you visit in Germany.’’ 

The small boat was waiting; a moment later 
mother was in it, and soon she clambered up 
the ladder to her own vessel again, and the 
captain rang for full speed ahead., 

My, but the passengers stared, you may be 
sure, at this tiny girl for whom their vessel had 
been held an hour in mid-channel! 








‘‘Who is she?’’ was the whisper that flew | flag. 


about. ‘‘ Did you hear? ‘The queen com- 
manded her presence !’’ 

The little girl in the silk dress soon came 
hunting her up to play with her, primed with 
questions by her mother, and promptly de- 
manded who she was. 

‘*I’m Marie Bauer,’’ said mother. And so 
she was, nor would she tell her more. Only to 
the captain, whom she swore to secrecy, would 
she tell why she had been sent for. If evera 
little girl rejoiced in her secret it was mother 
then. 

‘I wasn’t anybody yesterday,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I’m not a bit different to-day. And it’s 
none of their old business. ’’ 

But mother’s adventures on that trip were not 
yet ended. ‘The vessel went quietly enough to 
London, and there, with many of the passengers 
from her ship, she was transferred to another 
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vessel which was to carry her to the Continent. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Before she had left the dock the passengers 
were pointing her out, and repeating the story 
of how they had been stopped at sea while she 
visited the royal yacht. It was rumored that she 
was a princess, travelling incognita, although 
no one could understand why she was alone. 
But long before they reached their port across 
the Channel they were stopped again, this time 
by a shot from a little steamer flying the German 


in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Other claims, however just or urgent, 
must pass the ordeal of Congress, and without 
specific appropriation no obligation, new or 
old, great or small, can be paid. For ordinary 
expenses, provision is made in the great acts 
for the several departments. 


HOW COLLECTIONS ARE MADE. 


NY state or individual seeking pay on any 
account must begin the process of collec- 


This time it was not only Miss Bauer, but 
her baggage which was wanted aboard the 
revenue cutter. So, while the passengers stared | | 
and questioned, her trunk and satchel were | tion by securing the passage of a law to 
brought, and she went again to the waiting | permit payment. Often a group of equities, 
cutter. And there Uncle Fritz, in all the glory | like the claims for French spoliations and the 
of his best dress uniform, was waiting to wel- Spanish War claims, can be covered by legisla- 
come his little niece and carry her away to a | tion referring the cases to the Court of Claims, 
neighboring harbor, where a family of impatient |or to a commission. But after adjudication 
cousins were eager to greet her. The old 
wool dress went with her, packed snugly 

















for the purchase of bonds for the sinking-fund | the checks for years, and often they are not 


presented for months. But the policy of the 
department is that the interest shall be actually 
paid. Uncle Sam makes zealous efforts to 
cancel such debts promptly. 

Bonds of the United States have been issued, 
payable at a fixed time, like the consols of 1930, 
due in that year. Others retain for the govern- 
ment the option of payment after a date named, 
as the loan of 1908-1918, which becomes due 
absolutely in 1918, but may be called in after 
1908, 


REDUCING THE RATE OF INTEREST. 
HE Treasury has more than once refunded 
iT) bonds before they matured by offering 
new securities at a lower rate of interest, 

but with longer time to run. ‘This process is 
dependent on the free consent 

of the bondholder, by whom 





in her trunk. 

Perhaps that was not a famous trip 
for a little Canadian girl! Perhaps she 
had not stories to tell when she came 
home! Perhaps she was not called on in 
school to tell all about her visit to Queen 
Victoria! Truly she was, for this is a 
true narrative, which came out of inother’s 
old brown chest. 
















HY should Uncle Sam, rich as he is, be 
W in debt at all? 

It cost a large sum to set up for him- 
self, even if be did fail to pay some of the 
continental currency issued to carry on the 
Revolution. 

He had to defend the frontiers from Indians, 
and to protect sailors’ rights on the high seas 
by the War of 1812. To keep his states together 
strained his muscles and his resources, and the 
Civil War closed with a debt on his shoulders 
monstrous in its magnitude, and with a burden 
of pensions to be measured by the beneficence 
of the triumph. 

Besides, he bought land, a vast empire from 
France, some from Mexico besides spoils of 
war, Alaska from Russia, and Florida, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines from Spain. Nor 
was Hawaii annexed without expense. 

He lost money by depositing funds with the 
states. He recovered with interest the credits 
he advanced to the Pacific railroads, and now 
he is on the Central American isthmus, starting 
in as a canal-builder on a grand scale. ‘Lhe 
years have been few in which he has let his 
outlay run ahead of his income, and these, with 
rare exceptions, were during war times. 

When he first started business for himself 
under the Constitution, in, 1789, Uncle Sam 
assumed a debt of $71,060,508 for the cost of 
the Revolution, and he had not a cent in the 
Treasury. Necessity compelled him to borrow 
at once for current use, so that he owed in 1791 
$75,463,477. This burden was reduced to 
$45,209,738 in 1812, before the second war with 
Great Britain. By 1816 it had been carried 
up to $127,334,934. This whole debt was 
wiped out by 1836, when it stood at the nominal 
figures of $37,513. There was a gradual increase 
to $32,742,922 in 1843. 


WHAT THE WARS COST. 


HE war with Mexico soon came, and 

the figures with fluctuations ran as high 

as $68,304,796 in 1851. Our maximum 
net indebtedness was lifted by the Civil War to 
$2,756,431,571 in August, 1865. 

Then reductions were made year by year 
with occasional variations, so that the amount, 
less cash in Treasury, was $1,175,168,675 in 
1887, and $838,969,475.75 in 1893. A period of 
addition followed, and before the War with 
Spain, in April, 1898, the figures became 
$1,018,432,652. For that war a loan of $200,- 
000,000 was issued, which raised the debt, June 
30, 1899, to $1,155,320,235. By payments this 
soon began to grow less, and June 30, 1506, it 
was $909,147,625. 

These formidable figures ought to prove that 
Uncle Sam does actually pay hisdebts. He had 
practically settled in full all his accounts up to 
1836. By 1891 he had canceled a billion and 
three-quartersof the gigantic expenditures for the 
Civil War. The echoes of the guns at Santiago 
and Manila had not ceased before he began to 
buy his own bonds in advance of maturity. He 


is ready to pay for the Panama Canal and the 
equities to Colombia out of his savings, and to 
go on with the great work of connecting the 
two oceans before he borrows an additional 
dollar. 

Great Britain has at different periods made 
temporary reductions in its indebtedness, only 








to add again to the magnitude. France 
heroically canceled its war indemnity to 








the extension is accepted as 
for his advantage. 

In this way the rate of 
interest has been carried down 
from 6 per cent. to 5, to 4%, 
to 4, and now to 2 per cent. 
This refunding has been an 
important factor in the reduc- 
tion of the annual interest 
burden from $3.84 for each 
person in 1867 to 35 cents in 
1903. 

For spare money, use is 
found by the authority con- 
ferred on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy bonds in his 
discretion for the sinking- 
fund. Such purchases are 
made to relieve the money 
market when stringent and 
supersensitive, and. to get rid 
of an excessive surplus of 
funds. 

Since May, 1869, bonds for 
this purpose have been bought 
amounting to $478,772,050. 
This means that Uncle Sam, 








Germany. Yet no one of the governments 
of the Old World expects ever to balance its 
books free from debt. The financial obliga- 
tions of every one of them are planned to 


PANAMA CHECK. 


be perpetual. This must be so, because the 
debts of European countries bear so large a 
ratio to their wealth and populations. 

For each of its inhabitants France in 1903 
carried a debt of $151.60; Spain of $108.84; 
the United Kingdom of $96.29; Russia in 
Europe, $31.35; Austria-Hungary, $24.32; 
Germany, because France paid the cost of 
the war of 1870, $10.51. Of British colonies, 
Australia owes $250 for each person, and 
Canada $50. By contrast the United States is 
indebted only $11.38 for each person. 

Measured by the estimated worth of its prop- 
erty, the debt of France was 11.9 per cent. of its 
wealth; of Germany, 7.73 per cent. ; of Russia, 
10.4 per cent.; of the United Kingdom, 6.25; 
of Australia, 4.18 per cent., and of Canada, 5.09 
per cent.; but the ratio of the debt of the 
United States to its wealth is only ninety-seven 
one hundredths of one per cent. 


Congress. Such a process of collection is in its 
nature slow, and delays of many kinds oecur at 
every step. 

Uncle Sam is kindly as well as bonest, but 
he is shrewd, and has learned that bills are 
presented to him occasionally which careful 
investigation will expose as frivolous and even 
fraudulent. So he must be on the defensive 
always. 

He has set up machinery for settlement of 
his obligations, such as committees for private 
claims, for war claims, for claims in general, 
for pensions. But the pressure of large affairs, 
the rivalry between measures, the inertia of 
men and their unreadiness to champion claims 
of any sort are obstacles to Congressional action. 
Thus it happens that to many worthy creditors 
Uncle Sam is a slow paymaster. 

Until Congress acts, claims may be asserted, 
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thrifty fellow, has paid so 
much of the debt in advance 
of maturity, often giving a 
high premium above the face 


there, appropriations must be provided by |of the obligations, but stopping the drain of 


interest to this extent. 

Obligations due to the deserts of veteran 
soldiers and sailors are recognized by the 
pension laws. Rates and conditions are pre- 
scribed by statute, and are applied to each case 
by the Pension Bureau after strict investigation. 
Payment is made upon the awards so deter- 
mined. An appropriation is given in gross to 
cover them, and was for the fiscal year 1905 
$138,400, 000. 

Besides, special acts are passed for the benefit 
of individuals for fixed sums. ‘The general 
pensions are disbursed in eighteen geographical 
divisions by pension agents, to whom schedules 
are furnished by the bureau. Checks are drawn 


| quarterly to the beneficiaries by these agents, 


jand are payable at a convenient Treasury 


office, where funds are deposited to their 
credit upon requisitions by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


If Uncle Sam were to draw on the savings- 
banks, their deposits in the single state of New 
York, or 44 per cent. of their deposits in the 
country as a whole, would pay all he owes, 
and 36 per cent. of the deposits of the national 
banks would perform the same task. 1t would 
take only 29 per cent. of the value of farms to 
offset all his bonds. 

The exports of agricultural products for a 
single year are enough to cancel all his obliga- 
tions. The public lands which belong to him, 
unappropriated and outside of the reservations, 
not including the Philippines, would, if sold at 
$1.03 an acre, pay every dollar of his indebted- 
ness, 

Thus the burden of Uncle Sam’s debt is 
light by every comparison. He collected rey- 
enues in 1866 amounting to $15.73 to each 
person of the population. If he should collect 
in the same ratio now, he could cancel all his 
bonds in sixteen months, besides meeting all 
his expenses, and so wipe his slate clean. 


THE BARRIER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


HE drain upon the country by the same 

rates of collection for each person would 

be very much less now than it was thirty- 
seven years ago. But no one proposes such a 
plan of taxation, and the bonds will not be 
bought or called in with any such rapidity. 
Yet such capacity to cancel the national 
indebtedness is one of the republic’s richest 
assets. 

Now, as he has paid his obligations and is 
able to pay so promptly all he owes, we can 
see in detail how Uncle Sam does pay his 
debts. 





| either paid or returned because the payee cannot | 
| be found. 


but they can hardly be called debts of the | 
government. Equities may be strong and many, 
but they have not taken legal form. The national 
obligation is yet in the air, not on the solid 


These disbursements save from extreme pov- 
erty or render more comfortable nearly a million 
American families. They are a recognition of 
ground of statute. the services of those who wore the blue, or in 
the Spanish War the khaki. They are decora- 
SOME MISPLACED CRITICISM. | tions for Uncle Sam’s legion of honor, incentives 

| to loyalty and patriotism on the part of sons of 

GREAT deal of ‘oose criticism springs | veterans. 
la out of a failure to recognize this dis-| At the outflow of this vast sum Uncle Sam 
tinction. Creditors blame the executive | never squirms; but he grows angry when he 
branches of the government when the lack of | detects frauds by applicants who speculate on 
action is on the part of the representatives of the | his liberality. His care and scrutiny are so 
people and of the states. | efficient that knavery in this field is rare, and 

Statutes may create obligations or only recog- | when it occurs it is likely to be detected and 
nize them; may fix specific amounts to be paid | punished. 
to individuals, or may frame rates and conditions | 
of payment to many persons, or again may | 
establish courts and commissions to hear claim- | 
ants. 

In borrowing money, obligations are created, 
and Congress determines the amount and names 
the classes of bonds, the time they are to run 
and the rates of interest. The payment of 
interest is quarterly, whether the bonds are | building, while the construction of ships is, as 
registered or bear coupons, which when due/a rule, let by contract, and partial payments 
are taken up at any Treasury office. | are made on account as the work progresses. 

For interest on the registered bonds, checks Appropriations for each of such purposes are 
are sent out by the Treasurer the day before |in gross. Warrants are issued as funds are 
the close of the quarter, or at times when the | required to paymasters of the army and navy, 
money market is under pressure, two or three | and to disbursing officers for the civil list, and 
weeks or more in advance. to individual beneficiaries. 

So complete is the system that at any date When any one of the executive departments 
these checks can be traced. The day and hour | wants money from the appropriations granted 
can be named when any check is sent, and | by Congress, a requisition is drawn by it on 
whether it has come back to the Treasury or not, | the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This passes under the scrutiny of the auditor 
supervising the accounts of that Department, 





WHEN A DEPARTMENT WANTS MONEY. 
URRENT obligations become due under 
appropriations of Congress for public 


IC} buildings, for the army and navy, inelu- 


ding ships and ordnance, and for the civil list. 
Limits are placed on the cost of each public 


If payment has been made, the 


He gathers his revenues chiefly from customs, | date and place can be given, and the indorse- 
internal revenue and sales of lands. It is not | ments can be stated in detail. 
enough, however, to have money in the Treas- Sometimes the bondholder forgets, and asserts 
ury. ‘The methods of getting it out for any | that his check has failed to reach him, when 
purpose are exactly defined and well guarded. | he is confronted with his indorsement upon it. 
The Constitution sets up a barrier by declar- | In other cases he has changed his residence, and 
ing that ‘‘no money shall be drawn from the | the postmaster cannot find him. Then diligent 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations | search is begun, so that the check may be put 
made by law.’ | into his hands. 

Statutes provide permanently for interest and| Some bondholders ask the Tre 


who sends the requisition forward, and a war- 


| rant is issued. 


~asurer to hold | 


After payment is made, the vouchers again 
go to the auditor, who verifies them by 
recipients, amounts and indorsements. Such 
examinations of the accounts of disbursing 
officers and fiscal agents take place at frequent 
intervals. 

For the departments, quarterly settlements are 
the rule. In some instances, where large sums 

















are involved, the vouchers are turned in three 
times a month. Upon any questions which 
may arise over settlements, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury is the final arbiter. 

Even after requisition by a department and 
formal statement by the auditor, moneys can 
be drawn from the Treasury only upon war- 
rants. They must be signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who pronounces upon the 
policy of the payment, by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, who decides upon the technical 
legality, and by the Treasurer of the United 
States, who directs a particular Treasury office 
to pay the cash. The signatures of these three 
officers or of their immediate representatives 
are necessary to draw any money from the 
government vaults. 

Uncle Sam has reason for providing every 
precaution about letting his funds go out. He 
guards every channel closely. No device known 
to finance is neglected in accounting or in 
handling the cash. The same methods are 
applied in warrants for one cent that control 
the disbursement of scores of millions making 
up the annual aggregate of half a billion or 
more. 

The vast mass of official records offers to 
the dry-as-dust a field for research well worth 
his while. 

He will discover, for example, in the files at 
the close of the Civil War a warrant for one 
dollar issued June 11, 1866, to Maj. J. K. 
Cilley of the quartermaster’s service, given in 
final settlement of an account covering many 
and larze items. As it was not presented for 
payrcut, the amount was, on May 12, 1870, 
covered back into the Treasury under ‘‘Out- 
standing Liabilities.’’ ‘The paper was held by 
its recipient at a higher value than its face, and 
was framed as a souvenir. 

A burglar stole it, but he was too adroit to 
try to make collection. Major Cilley applied 
for a copy, which was granted to him. 
This is likely to be held as a testimonial 
of fidelity, as it is also evidence of the pre- 
cision of national bookkeeping. 

One dollar is not a large sum, but it isa 
hundred times greater than a cent. As the 
debtors of the government are called upon to 
adjust their accounts with scrupulous exact- 
ness, so its creditors receive their dues as 
audited to the smallest coin sent from the 
mint. 

In adjusting the salary of Grover Cleve- 
land for President for the quarter ended 
with June, 1895, warrants for each of the 
three months were drawn for one-third of a 
cent less than hisdue. The practice to draw 
one of the months for a cent more than for 
the other two was neglected. 

So the sum of one cent was carried to 
‘‘Outstanding Liabilities’’ until June 30, 
1898, when a repay warrant in final settle- 
ment was issued to Grover Cleveland. It 
has not yet been presented for payment. 

There can be no smaller warrants than 
this, but many larger ones are in the files, 
as dry-as-dust may readily see, and they 
may surprise him more than the Scotch 
chronicles with which his prototype was so 
familiar. 

Thus on September 30, 1882, to settle 
the account rendered by the Treasurer of 
the United States for bonds refunded by 
him during the month, and exchanged for 
bonds with lower interest, a warrant was 
issued to his order for $237,271,251.85. No 
cash was paid out for this transaction at 
this stage, but book entries satisfied the 
record. ‘Tradition names this as the largest 
warrant known. 

On March 31, 1900, also on the requisi- 
tion of ‘the Treasurer of the United States 
and for a like purpose, for redemption of 
notes and securities for the month, a warrant 
to his order by name and title was given for 
$137,594,653.15. Since that date such opera- 
tions are closed three times a month, and 
the sums are smaller in the same ratio. After 
the treaty of Paris was signed, but before 
it was ratified, on March 2, 1899, Congress 
appropriated $20,000,000 ‘‘for the purpose of 
carrying out the obligations’’ of that agree- 
ment. For this sum warrants were drawn on 
the Assistant Treasurer in New York, four 
in number, to the order of his excellency, 
Jules Cambon, ambassador from France, repre- 
senting the government of Spain. 

All were dated April 29, 1899. The first was 
cashed May 5th, the second and third May 
9th, and the fourth May 16th. This payment 
was not made in any European city, as prece- 
dent might have required, but the transaction, 
so far as the United States was concerned, was 
consummated in New York, and marked the 
eminence of that city as a money center of the 
world. 

In the old days the forelooking citizen who 
agreed to pay a large sum put by his savings 
to meet it, in a wad of notes tied up in buck- 
skin, or spread out in a broad pocketbook in an 
inside pocket. So when Uncle Sam agreed to 
buy the Panama Canal, he began to lay by 
$40,000,000 in the yaults which serve as his 
pockets, and before the details could be closed 
the cash was ready. He could readily pay 
besides, out of cash on hand, $10,000,000 to 


Panama for the concessions granted by that | 


country. 











He marshaled an array of ‘‘yellow boys,’”’ in 
groups of fives, tens and twenties, ready to go 
to the French owners of the canal and to 
Colombia. They could be handed over in 
New York, for we are doing business over 
our own counter, and not officially by foreign 
exchange. 

The creditors preferred warrants to the metal 





itself, and to the Panama Canal Company 
a single warrant was drawn for $40,000,000, 
and was promptly paid. Colombia received 
its $10,000,000 in the same form. So easy is 
Uncle Sam in his finances that he can cheer- 
fully whistle ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ and keep on 
paying the remnant of his debts, while he is 
careful about creating new obligations. 





a pee CHAPERON 


ECE 





a UT what a queer 

'B) little thing she 

is—that fourth % 
chaperon! I can’t think 
how she came to be asked. 
In the company of Mrs. 
Pierpont Clayton and Mrs. Kil- 
patrick and that stunning Mrs. 
Beach, with the English accent and the 
red hair and the wonderful frocks, she’s 
quite too pitiful.’’ 

‘*But why do you call her the ‘fourth 
chaperon,’ Alice? Perhaps she’s the 
first. ”? 

**No, sheisn’t. I know all about it. 
Dick Sunderland told me. When it was decided 
that the boys should move out of the fraternity 
house and give it up to us girls, not only for 
the night of the junior hop, but over the next 
night as well, so as to take in the glee-club con- 
cert and everything, it was thought best to have 
more than two chaperons. One might fall ill 
or something, and that would give the remain- 
ing one rather too much to do. So Mrs. Beach 
was asked—the boys just barely got her in 
time. The Beta Upsilons were wild to get 
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in a great state of excite- 

ment. I don’t believe 
he’s known quite so 

much of society as some 
of the fellows. But he’sa 

bright fellow, and handsome, 
too. ’’ 

‘*His mother is one of the chaper- 

ons, I believe. ’’ 

The girl flushed a little. ‘‘Yes, she 
is. Royal is just a trifle annoyed about 
it. That is, he says it’s out of his 
mother’s line, rather. She’s always 
lived very quietly, I think. Her wri- 
ting has kept her very busy.’’ 

There was a rustling of silken skirts in the 
corridor, and the girls, turning to look, saw 
the fourth chaperon making her way down 
the hall. She was gowned in baby blue crape, 
which matched the blue of her eyes, and about 
her neck was an old-fashioned necklace of 
garnets. In her hair, where the silver shone 
among the rich brown, was one red rose. She 
looked into the room with a smile, half-paused 
as if about to offer assistance, flushed and went 
on. They saw her examining the pictures of 

graduated and forgotten 

classes, moving about from 
one to another with soft 
rustlings. 

“It’s just like her to be 
dressed an hour too soon,’’ 
whispered Alice. ‘‘I knew 
as soon as I saw her that 
she was one of the kind 
of women who are dressed 
an hour too soon. They are 
a reproach and a public 
nuisance. ’’ 

Edith gave a nod of 
thanks to Florence for her 
services, and gathered her 
voluminous draperies about 
her. 

**You’ll be an hour be- 
hind time, honey,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you don’t ‘con- 
centrate on the subject in 
hand,’ as Miss Reynolds 
used to say.’’ 

She ran on down the 
corridor and paused for a 
moment beside the fourth 
chaperon. 

**1’m afraid you’ ll think 
us all very lazy, or very 
vain,’’ she said, lightly. 
**You’ll find we are much 
longer than you about ma- 
king our toilets. ’’ 

‘“‘Why should you ha- 
sten?’’ asked the other, in 

_ a voice which it seemed 
to the girl was as full of 
excitement as herown. ‘‘A 

good part of the fun of a 
‘ party is in the getting 

ready, isn’t it?’’ 

“Now that’s just what I 
have always said!’’ cried 

_ Edith. 


SHE LEANED WITH GRATITUDE ON HIS ARM. ge After Edith had gone on 
the little chaperon rested 
her. And then it seemed well to have a fourth. | against the cushions and listened. From the 


Chaperons go best in pairs, I suppose. So 
they were casting about for some one, and 
Dick Sunderland asked Royal Walden if his 
mother couldn’t come. You know she’s a 
writer. The boys said Royal seemed a little 
embarrassed, but there was really nothing for 
him to do but write and ask his mother, since 
she had been proposed. And lo and behold 
she accepted, and here she is—the oddest little 
creature that ever tried to chaperon sixteen 
up-to-date damsels!’’ 

“*Well,’’ said Florence Evelyn, meditatively, 
**T thought she looked very sweet and girlish. ’’ 

“‘Sweet and girlish!’’ broke in Alice Castle- 
berry, impatiently, shaking her hair down 
about her shoulders. ‘‘What qualities are those 
for a chaperon —’’ 

But some one knocked at the door then, and 
without waiting for an answer flung it open. 
It was Edith Hawtry. 

“*O girls,’’ she said, ‘‘1 forgot 1 had to be 
sewed up in this gown, and I haven’t brought 
so much as a spool of thread with me! Isn’t 
it ridiculous ?’’ 

‘*No—only natural—for you, my dear,’’ said 
Florence Evelyn. ‘‘Come in, beauty, and I’li 
be your maid. I’m always being your maid, it 
seems to me. Who’s going with you to the 
hop ?’’ 


‘‘Why, Royal Walden. Have you met him? 


Our good uncle had these funds in gold coin. | He’s a sophomore—this is his first J. hop. He’s 





different rooms came the sound of girlish voices 
—the voices that belong to that expectant and 
enchanting hour before the party. After a time 
the doors began to open and the occupants 
to exchange visits, consulting together about 
the last touches to their costumes. They had 
that frank vanity which belongs to youth and 
happiness, and they atoned for it with their 
even more ardent admiration of each other. 
None of them noticed that the little chaperon 
had eyes as excited and as glowing as their 
own. They hardly noticed her at all. 

Then presently there was a great noise in 
the hall below. The escorts had arrived. The 
carriages were without. ‘T'here was a last look 
in the mirrors,.a final gathering up of fans, 
gloves and cloaks, and down the stairs, like a 
flock of strong-winged birds, swept the girls. 

‘Dear me,’’ ejaculated the languid Mrs. 
Beach, ‘‘how violent they are!’’ And she 
trailed slowly after them. 

Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. Kilpatrick had already 
gone down. It was only the little incidental 
chaperon who lingered. She stood leaning 
over the banisters, listening with a curious, 
poignant happiness to the laughter and the 
talking that came up to her. Then she heard 
Mrs. Beach say: 

‘*T can’t imagine why she is waiting. 
been ready this hour or more. ’’ 

The fourth chaperon flushed scarlet at having 


She’s 





caused annoyance, and came on down the 
polished stairs cautiously in her new slippers, 
holding to the banisters as a timid child does ; 
and the company waiting in the drawing- 
room turned as by common consent to look at 
her. 

Richard Sunderland went to meet her, and 
wondered to find her slim hand trembling as 
she leaned with gratitude on his arm. 

At the ballroom she was swept along in the 
rout. There was a temporary entrance framed 
with screens in such a fashion that it looked 
like the mouth of a cornucopia, and the little 
chaperon, sitting demurely where she had been 
placed, was fascinated by this, which seemed 
to pour out girls as if they had been flowers 
or confections. In all the more delicate colors 
of the fields, of the clouds, of the sea, they 
came on, ‘‘so many, and so many, and such 
glee.’’ 

The long hall—it was the gymnasium on less 
splendid days— was trimmed with ropes of 
greenery blended with the college colors. And 
all about the hall ran the booths which the 
fraternity men and different coteries of ‘‘inde- 
pendents’’ had put up. 

To these the groups of friends were to return 
after each dance; and in these the chaperons 
sat in sociable groups. There were ceremonies 
of a sort—the presentation of delegates from 
each booth to the wives of the president and 
the faculty of the university; then the grand 
march with many elaborations under mellowing 
and changing lights of violet and rose, sea-green 
and yellow ; then the forming of all the marchers 
into the initial of the university—and then, 
swiftly, the breaking up of all into the first 
waltz. 

Some of the ‘‘faculty ladies’’ had heard that 
Helen Walden was there, and they came over 
to the booth to call. It was not a new thing 
to this quiet woman to have people tell her that 
she had brought them comfort, and had taught 
them the meaning of certain things. All her 
isolated life she had been privileged to know 
that sort of intimacy. 

Her letter-boxes held treasures of correspond- 
ence never mentioned by her. The rich 
stream of sympathy that flowed from her pen, 
and that brought to her rare if impersonal 
devotion, was a thing apart from her actual 
life. A constitutional timidity, an inherited 
awkwardness, or lack of facility, and the 
absence of social training had kept her body 
ever lagging after her soul in grace. Words 
came easily to her pen, but not to her 
tongue. 

But after the faculty ladies had left her, and 
she sat unnoticed by the other ladies of her 
booth, who were receiving old friends, her 
usual sense of loneliness returned to her. It 
was not sadness precisely, for she did not mind 
feeling that she was alone. And she gave 
herself up once more to the dreams and the 
memories that had been haunting her ever since 
she had received the invitation to be present at 
the junior hop—an event counting for nothing 
in the lives of the women about her. 

All through the ball the silent fourth chap- 
eron sat dreaming. 

She saw in the magic mirror of memory the 
pretentious but comfortless house where her 
girlhood had been spent—that house with its 
imposing exterior, its lack of fires, of service, 
of conveniences within. She remembered the 
bare bedroom, deprived of all girlish luxuries. 

Here, when school had been denied her, and 
heavy burdens of housekeeping and child- 
tending and sewing had been put upon her, 
she used to come in the chill evenings, and 
cowering down under the old army blankets, 
study and read. There was no one to guide 
her. She took what came to hand. She made 
the most of everything. And, study over, her 
girlishness reasserted itself, and curling down 
between the cold sheets, she indulged in certain 
favorite trivial fancies. 

She saw herself at school among charming, 
well-bred girls,—such girls as she did not know 
and was never to know in her own girlhood,— 
and shared with one of them a delightful room 
in an ivy-grown dormitory. She pictured the 
routine of the school-day, the clean, honest, 
hearty delight of the study hours, the attraction 
to certain professors, the aversion from others. 
She went the length of picturing these individ- 
uals till she knew even their eccentricities. She 
dreamed of the festivities. What mysteries of 
preparation! What teasing expectation! What 
splendid escorts! What gaiety and music and 
conversation and bewitchment! 

And the girl who dreamed it all had never 
so much as known what it was to have a party 
frock—or an invitation to a party, for the 
matter of that. 

Then came marriage and happiness and re- 
sponsibility of another sort, and still poverty, 
and the incentive to work because others needed 
the shelter of the home that John Walden had 
built for her. Then, almost without her knowl- 
edge, she had begun to write. And the thoughts 
born in solitude, the dreams and the disappoint- 
ments, came to help her. 

She had talent. She was born with that 
something which may, for lack of a better term, 
be called taste. So her writing found its place. 
At last what she had taken up almost carelessly 
became a necessity to her. Moreover, there was 
never a time when her roof did not shelter one 
or several relatives or friends. And her own 














dear children came to increase the need for her 
labor. So she had gone on from year to year, 
keeping close to the immediate duty, and still 
beating down the vagrant love of joy which 
had, curiously enough, been born in her who 
seemed so grave. 

It was her money which had sent Royal, 
her eldest, to college. The old house in Hopper- 
ville had therefore known its closer economies. 
But Royal understood. He was grateful. He 
was trying to deserve it. And it was encour- 
aging to know that everybody liked him, that 
he had ‘‘made’’ one of the best fraternities, 
and that he held his own in his classes, not so 
much by foree of brilliancy as by steadfast 
determination not to disappoint his father and 
mother. 

And now at last here was the junior hop, as 
others called it—the party beautiful, as Helen 
Walden thought of it. It had not come at 
eighteen for her. It had come after forty—and 
the wonder of it was that it seemed to have 
accumulated glory every year, till now it swam 
before her a fair vision. 

To the others it was a passing thing. But 
the fourth chaperon knew that for her it would 
abide. Her own austere youth was forgotten 
now in this new vision and understanding of 
youth. For these six hundred rhythmic figures 
in the fairy rout seemed merged in one en- 
chanting and joyous composite. Here was 
girlhood in its triumph. The little chaperon 
was suffused with happiness. 

The hours passed slowly for some of the 
other watchers, but swiftly for this one. The 
night was almost spent, and still she was wan- 
dering in the fields of dream. And it was time 
to go home. ‘They drove back gaily. 

Then while they rested, the girls occupying 
the seats, the boys sitting Turk-wise on the floor, 
they sang their good-night songs. Into their 
voices the languor and half-sadness that come 
with the closing of a long-planned-for joy crept 
unconsciously. The girls blended their voices 
softly, and the mandolins made a_ sweet 
accompaniment. Helen Walden sat among 
them conscious of a growing sense of fellow- 
ship. The dreams were coming nearer, chan- 
ging, and taking to themselves more substantial 
character. 

Edith Hawtry, more lovely now than at the 
beginning of the evening, sat close beside her. 
Alice Castleberry regarded her with a friendly 
curiosity. Florence Evelyn openly sought 
her. The young men turned their glances 
toward her, too, as she sat there in the firelight, 
radiant with an almost mystical look of youth, 
her soft contralto mingling with the other 
voices. 

‘*Well,’’ said Dick Sunderland, at last, ‘‘it’s 
time to go home, boys. Breakfast at eleven, 
mind, and no one to be late! And I wonder,’’ 
he paused and looked round him at the firelit 
faces, ‘‘I wonder who of all of us has enjoyed 
the junior hop the most ?’’ . 

There might have been a noisy response, but 
for some reason there was not. There came 
instead an instant’s pause, and then the vibra- 
ting tones of the little fourth chaperon. 

‘‘T have!l’’ she declared, with the impulsive 
tone of one making a confidence. ‘‘I have 
enjoyed it the most of all! For you see, in a 
way, it was my first party.’’ 

The fire crackled, but no one spoke. They 
were looking at her as she smiled at them, it 
seemed, young as themselves, with a sudden 
youth of the spirit. 

**T dreamed of it all my girlhood—dreamed of 
such a time as this. Dreamed of being the very 
core of it, because 1 was a student, you know, 
and was entitled to it. But it never came. 
Hardly any of the particular things of which I 
dreamed came, though other things did that 
brought happiness. And sometimes there was 
happiness even in the things that others thought 
were only sorrows. But still, no matter how 
old I grew, the dream of the beautiful party 
kept haunting me. It seemed as if it would have 
to be mine, after all. And that is why, though 
I knew | was unfitted for it in a way, that I 
accepted your invitation and came here to act as 
chaperon—I who was never chaperoned, and 
who, in my old-fashioned, country way can 
hardly be said to believe in anything of the 
kind. ’’ 

The firelight, or the hour, or the long hours 
of dreams, or the atmosphere of reluctantly 
relinquished delight, had moved her out of her 
habitual timidity. Now, with that directness 
and utter confidence and friendliness which 
distinguished her writing and made it as a 
cordial human voice speaking to each reader, 
she expressed her thoughts. 

Royal might have been offended,—it is easy 
for boys to take offense at what their mothers 
do,—but for the first time, perhaps, he really 
understood her. He had a perception of her 
long service for others, of her hidden dreams 


and little, dear personal selfishnesses never | 


indulged in. He saw, as the others saw, a lovely 
woman, simple as a girl, rich with sacrifice, 
speaking out of a friendly heart the absolute 
truth. 

It was Edith Hawtry who rose and ran to 
the table where an armful of American Beauty 
roses lay fresh from their wrappings—roses 
which had come too late to be carried to the 
ball. She brought them and laid them in Helen 
Walden’s arms. 


“‘Débutantes carry flowers,” she said, her | 


| at last they saluted to separate and go back, 
| there was a still further exchange of courtesies ; 
|and the young Japanese officer placed his hand 
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voice thrilling. So, laughing, the others brought 
flowers, too, and heaped the slim arms full, 
and stood round her while they sang, ‘‘Good 
Night, Lady,’’ with slow cadences. 

Then the boys made their way reluctantly 
into the sharp frost of the night, and the girls 
went up the stairs together, Florence Evelyn 
with her arm about Mrs. Walden’s waist. At 
the bedroom door she kissed her. 

‘‘No party is so beautiful as a first party,’’ 
she whispered. 

The other girls all came to make their good- 
nights, and they bent on Helen Walden an 
intimate and affectionate regard. She felt 
streams of love pouring toward her. The good- 
night words of the boys rang in her ears—words 
of quickly won and honest friendship. Royal’s 
kiss was still on her cheek. Her heart beat 
happily, and as she laid her burden of flowers 
in the jar of water that had been brought her, 
she looked up to see Cecily Beach watching her 
with her languid gaze. 

Mrs. Beach was a woman who could at 
times be cruel. She had a swift satire that 
pierced like a rapier. But she had a nobler | 
side, too. And now she put out her hand | 
with a swift gesture. Helen Walden placed | 
her own slender hand within it, and the two 
stood so for a moment in a silent pledge of 
good-will. 

“I envy you,’’ Cecily Beach said, with feel- 
ing. ‘‘I envy you for a hundred reasons that | 





you would not understand even if I cared to! 


explain. Youare a very happy woman. And 
you have something in you that will keep you 
from ever being anything else! Now let me 
confess that 1 was very weary, and 1 would 
not have come here to please these young people 
only that I wanted to meet you. And yet 1 
was afraid to meet you!’’ 

‘*‘Me?’’ cried Mrs. Walden, incredulously. 
“* Afraid to meet me ?’’ 

**I needed you—and I wanted to let you see 
it, but could not think how I should do it. 
Now—now, I am no longer afraid. Will you 
be my friend ?’’ 

Helen Walden, the dreamer, looked up to see 
the most beautiful and imperious woman she 
had ever known standing there before her 
wistfully. A sudden sense of power—true and 
sweet power—swept over her. The curse of 
timidity seemed lifted forever. She felt as if 
it would never descend upon her again to 
paralyze her impulses and cheat her of delight. 
Her morbid shame at her lack of schooling, her 
consciousness of her old-fashioned ways for the 
first time appeared contemptible. She stood, 
rich in life’s experience, eager for friendship, 
ready for the fulfilment of her dreams. She 
held out both hands with impulsiveness. 

**Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘by all means let us take 
every good thing that life can bring! 1 have 
never been afraid of sorrow. Now I am not 
going any longer to be afraid of joy.’’ 


HIS - HEART'S - BROTHER 








@ N May 26th, a 
few hours before 

the Battle of 
Nanshan, Captain Oka 
of the Ninth Tokyo 
Regiment was sent 
forward with a flag of truce on a 
mission pertaining to the Red Cross 
service and its stretcher-bearers. He 
was a young man, barely twenty, 
of the Samurai class, well- 
educated, speaking both French 
and English. 

From the Russian redoubts 
there came down to meet the 
white flag a lieutenant, Alex- 
ander Vannoffsky, of the Arch- 
angel Artillery. He, too, was 
a young man, and he spoke 
French, as do nearly all the 
Russian officers. Vannoffsky 
saluted stiffly, and asked the 
object of the flag. 

The question raised was one 
which the Russian lieutenant 
felt obliged to refer to his 
superior officer. The sergeant 
accompanying him was there- 
fore sent back with a written mo ’ 
note for instructions, and a delay f 
of some minutes ensued. 

To pass the time while they 
stood there waiting, Captain Oka 
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“YOU ARE MY HEART'S BROTHER FOR THE FUTURE.” 





| were often thrown to the sufferers, but not even 
| the Red Cross men ventured forth to bring 
| them in. 

| On one evening in September, after a fierce 
| bombardment all day from the Japanese siege 
| guns and mortars, General Stéssel ordered his 
|own guns to cease firing, one by one, as if 
silenced. 

Then as darkness drew on he instructed the 
engineers in charge of the five search-lights on 
the east side of the fortress to cut off the 
| electric current suddenly from first one, then 
| another, as if the Japanese shells had injured 
| the dynamos. 
| This ruse succeeded. Thinking the moment 
| favorable, General Oshimo ordered a_ night 
| attack on the Eternal Dragon and Keekwan 
| forts. 

Three full regiments of Japanese infantry, 
}one of them the Ninth, issuing silently from 
their trenches in the darkness, began to climb 
| the steep mountainside. 

When half-way up the Russian stratagem 
| was disclosed. Suddenly the search - lights 
| played again, betraying the assailants as they 
| climbed. Then the guns, supposed to be 
| silenced, belched shell and shrapnel, and a 
| regiment of Siberian sharpshooters that had 
| already filed out from the moat of the fortress 
charged the flank of the Japanese. 

Then ensued for two or three hours, in the 
‘alternate darkness and glare of the search- 
lights, amidst barbed-wire entanglements, one 
of those sanguinary hand-to-hand conflicts for 
which the siege of Port Arthur is without a 
parallel. 

Neither side gained a definite advantage. 
The Russian survivors at last took refuge 
in their fort, the Japanese in their trenches, 
and in the dawn, down the slope, lay five 
thousand men, killed or so desperately wounded 
that they were unable to crawl away. Among 
the wounded, close up to the moat of the 
Eternal Dragon, was Captain Oka, both legs 
broken by a fragment of shell. At 
about nine o’clock that morning Lieu- 
tenant Vannoffsky was looking down 
through a loop-hole of the fort wall 
above. Hesaw Oka stir feebly ; and 
after a second glance through a glass 
he recognized him. 

Twice the Russian spoke Oka’s 
name down from the wall, but could 
not make him hear. 

During the forenoon Lieutenant 
Vannoffsky descended to a caponiere 
in the moat and tossed a flask over 
to the wounded man. It fell wide or 
passed unnoticed ; and it was not till 
nightfall that the Russian was really 

able to do anything. 

Then after it had grown quite 
dark and the search-lights were play- 
ing elsewhere, the lieutenant climbed 
out of the moat and crawled cau- 
tiously to where Oka lay, partly 
sheltered in a hole made by an 
exploding shell. 

It had been a day of frightful 
suffering for the young Japanese, 
but he was still alive, and hearing 
Vannoffsky creeping near, he drew a 


began conversation with his youthful opponent, | week in August, the Japanese were forced to | pistol, thinking him one of the enemy come to 


very formally at first, then more cordially. | 
They talked of London, Paris and New York, 
which places both had visited. 

In these fifteen or twenty minutes of waiting 
each had taken a liking to the other. And when 


on his breast and said, ‘‘ You are my heart’s 
brother for the future. ’’ 

Twice afterward, as the great siege went on 
and opportunity offered, Captain Oka sent | 
his good wishes to Lieutenant Vannoffsky, with 
the expressed hope that no harm had come 
to his ‘‘heart’s brother.’? And in August, just 
after the great assault when twenty-five thou- 
sand Japanese fell, the Russian was able to 
transmit a penciled note of greeting to this 
young friend of an alien race, with warmest 
remembrances, and signed, ‘‘Thy Alexandro- 
vitch. ’”” 

Amid the fearful vicissitudes of those weary 
days there seemed little likelihood that they 
would meet again. Yet meet they did six 
weeks later—but under what terrible circum- 
stances and after what horrors! 

It was at the ‘‘Wedge of Death’’—that blood- 
stained zigzag, which General Nogi finally 
drove through the earth up to the very parapet 
of the lofty Russian fort, known as the ‘‘ Eternal 
Dragon. ’’ 

This was after ‘‘203 Meter Hill’’ had been 
taken by the Japanese, and their huge mortars 
had destroyed, by plunging fire, what was left 
of the Russian fleet in Port Arthur harbor. 
Yet still it was found impossible to take Port 
Arthur by assault. The line of lofty forts on 
the heights, surrounded by broad moats, often 
forty feet deep, proved inaccessible. Every 
approach was over a tangled thicket of barbed 
wire, into which currents of electricity could be 
turned from dynamos hidden in bomb proofs. 
Night attacks were of no avail, for search-lights 
played constantly, and star-bombs scattered bla- 
zing phosphorus over the glaces of the forts and 
for miles round. 

After their frightful losses during the last 





adopt the slower, safer method of regular siege 
operations with trenches, zigzags and tunnels 


| carried up beneath the walls of the forts, which 


were then blown up with dynamite. In this 
Herculean effort they excavated nineteen miles 
of trenches in the hard earth and rock, always 
at least six feet deep and eight feet wide, fre- 
quently deeper, and covered over with planks 
and earth. 

It was one of these zigzags, now advanced 
up near the moat of the Eternal Dragon fort, 
which became known to the armies as the 
Wedge of Death. 

More soldiers lost their lives here than would 
have filled the trench with their bodies and 
covered all the ground about it four deep. It 
was here that, after a savage sortie by the 
Russians, the Japanese used their own dead 
and wounded to form a final breastwork of 
defense. 

The point of the Wedge of Death was within 
forty yards of the Russian parapet, and here 
assailants and defenders lay watching each 
other through chinks between sand-bags, wait- 
ing for a chance to shoot. A few inches ata 
time a low steel screen was pushed forward 
by the Japanese sappers, and while Russian 
bullets pattered furiously about it a little more 
earth was dug away, and thus the trench 
advanced. 


|rob or murder him. Vannoffsky laid a gentle 
| hand on his arm, however. 

| **Fear not. It is thy Alexandrovitch,’’ he 
whispered; then he grasped his hand, held 
a flask to his lips, and inquired as to his 
wounds. 

The search-light now came dancing over 
them, and not to draw bullets, either from the 
fort or the trenches, both lay still. When it 
had passed Vannoffsky continued his minis- 
trations; and at last, finding Oka quite unable 
to move, he resolved on an act of heroism—one 
| that might cost him not only life, but honor as 
| a soldier. 
| ‘To carry Oka across the deep moat and up 
| into the fort was impossible; but his strength 
| was equal to conveying him down the slope to 
| the Japanese trenches. And that was what 
| he did, taking the little fellow on his back and 
| crawling slowly on hands and knees down the 
slope, stopping always when the search-light 
came that way. 

Thus it happened that at about two o’clock 
that night a Japanese soldier on duty in the 
Wedge of Death heard a slight noise close at 
hand, and cocking his rifle, challenged sharply. 

**Hold!’’ 

‘*TIt is a friend,’’ was the Russian’s immediate 
reply. And then on the very brink of the trench 
appeared Vannoffsky with Captain Oka on his 





The soldiers here were relieved every thirty | back. 


minutes. Human nerves could not endure the 
strain longer. 

The besiegers were more than fifty days | 
pushing forward this trench, inch by inch; yet | 
rarely, by night or day, did a minute pass 
without the crack of a rifle or the rat-a-tat of | 
machine guns, accompanied by the whiz and 
patter of balls. 

Yet up and down the shattered gray slopes 
of the hills and forts outside there was never 
a living thing in sight. Both armies were 
invisible, hidden in the earth, hidden yet 
watching with grim determination. If during 
the assaults and sorties a soldier fell in the 
open space between these grim lines there was 
no succor for him. Biscuits and water-bottles 


The Japanese soldier pulled them both down 


| into the zigzag, and Oka feebly explained the 


strange situation. For a time the Japanese 
officer in charge was in great doubt as to his 
duty, whether or not to hold the young Russian 
as a prisoner of war—since he had unavoidably 
seen their trench. 

But after a little conversation more gallant 
sentiments prevailed. 

Vannoffsky was bidden to return, and he 
reached the Dragon fort in safety. 

At. the surrender of Port Arthur Lieutenant 
Vannoffsky became a prisoner of war in earnest, 
but he was permitted to be the guest of his 
‘*heart’s brother,’’ then convalescing at his 
Japanese home. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF LINCOLN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


cs G. H. Darwin holds, among other theo- 
ries, that the days and months are growing 
shorter. The ordinary man has not noticed 
any change since he was a boy, except the 
change due to increasing years and occupations 
—more to do and less time to do it. 
Mey manufacturers advertise their wares by 
offering money rewards to any one who 
will prove that the goods are not as represented. 
It remains for a German manufacturer to give 
this kind of guarantee a new turn. He adver- 
ises, ‘Anybody who can prove that my tapioca 
is damaging to the health will at once receive 
three packages free.’’ 
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Nay every pen manufacturer in America 
and Europe sent pens to Portsmouth, with 
the request that they be used in signing the 
Russo-Japanese treaty, but the ‘‘old gray goose’’ 
got the honor, after all. The assistant secretary 
of state procured four quills of the traditional 
cut, in the use of which no hint of advertising 
or favoritism could be suspected. 


orest fires are the cause of many different 
disasters, some of which are the destruction 

of timber, game and settlements, and the sudden 
increase of water-supply to rivers, with conse- 
quent damage by flood. The wreck of a steamer 
in the St. Lawrence River, due to the obscurity 
caused by smoke from burning forests, is the 
newest form of destruction chargeable to this 
scourge. 2 
| we three years ago a railroad company in 
the central West announced that it had 
fixed the age limit for new employés at thirty- 
five years. Several other railroad companies 
promptly adopted the idea. Now the original— 
shall we say offender ?—has declared that hence- 
forth ability, not age, will count in the case of 
those who seek situations, and probably the 
imitative corporations will follow this precedent 
even more willingly than they adopted the other. 


geo s birthplace hes been bought by a New 
York gentleman, and it is proposed to secure 
it as a national possession forever. There 
seems to be a wholesome epidemic of effort to 
preserve houses of historic interest. Besides 
the Lincoln birthplace, three notable houses that 
have recently been objects of this effort are the 
Poe cottage at Fordham, New York, the Paul 
Revere house in Boston, and the Deane Win- 
throp house at Winthrop, Massachusetts. 
tik English postal authorities lately had a 
living parcel committed to them, and 
promptly and safely forwarded it to the desired 
destination. A dweller in the island of Guernsey 
wished to go to the neighboring island of Sark 
as expeditiously as possible. He accordingly 
presented himself at the post-office, and asked 
to be sent as a parcel. He was accepted as 
mailable. A tag was attached to him and a 
messenger detailed to go with him. The postage 
charged was five shillings and tenpence. 
hen the old-time telegraphers met in re- 
union in New York City last month, 
they let their fingers wander idly over the noisy 
keys and tap out some stories of the beginnings 
of telegraphy, its use during the Civil War and 
its burden of great world messages, like the 
news of the assassination of Lincoln. One story, 
that will do as a story, is that when Mr. Edison 
was an operator in Memphis he was discharged 
‘*because he was always trying to send two 
messages Over one wire at the same time.’’ 
A ter experimenting for a year with the attempt 
to run a saloon in New York on temperance 
principles, the men behind the subway tavern 
have concluded to give it up. This was the 
saloon opened with religious exercises. The pro- 
moters have lost sixteen thousand dollars, which 
they subscribed to start the enterprise, and retire 
convinced that something was wrong with their 
plan, or with the method of carrying itout. The 
majority of total abstinence people in America 
believe that the plan was fatally defective. 


ow let’s begin to dig!’ ‘*‘What we want 
now is the man with the shovel,’’ were 
common expressions a year or more ago, when- 
ever men talked of the Panama Canal; but 
experience has shown that the man with the 
medicine-case and the test-tube and men with 
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| saws and hammers were needed first; for sanita- 
tion and the housing of employés were indispen- 
sable preliminaries. That actual excavation has 
been suspended for these other things is a mark, 
not of the torpor of the commission, but of its 
good sense. ‘The ‘‘department of ‘welfare’’ is 
another important beginning, already firmly 
established under a competent supervisor, whose 
duty it is to create wholesome moral conditions 
for the thousands who will labor there, and such 
agreeable amusements as may be derived from 
swimming-pools, gymnasiums, recreation halls 
and reading-matter. ‘The question of food, too, 
demanded prompt attention, because local mer- 
chants had charged exorbitant prices. It was 
settled by the opening of commissary supply 
stations, conducted by the government, at which 
provisions are sold at cost. These are but a 
few of the great matters to which the commission 
has been compelled to give heed at the outset. 
They are all subsidiary details, yet they are as 
much a part of actual constructive work as the 
blasting of rock or the removal of earth; and 
they were all going on rapidly even before the 
consulting engineers had decided whether the 
canal should be built at sea-level or with locks. 
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CORRUPTED. 


Unfortunate is he beyond compute, 
Whose love of fortune makes his conscience mute. 
Thomas O. Blair. 
® © 


ALLIANCES. 


ussians and Japanese interested in public 
questions have lately been discussing the 
advisability of an alliance with the United 
States. The alliance, or the alliances, are 
urged, both in Japan and in Russia, on the 
ground that they would be useful to Russia and 
to Japan. 

Whether such alliances would be useful to 
America is another question, which Americans 
insist on answering for themselves. For genera- 
tions American statesmen have been opposed to 
alliances with foreign powers, and none has ever 
been entered into. It is true that it was common 
twenty or thirty years ago to charge that the 
government had made a secret treaty with 
Great Britain for one purpose or another; but 
well-informed persons knew, of course, that 
under our system a secret treaty is impossible. 
All treaties have to be submitted to the Senate 
for ratification. 

The American policy has been to preserve 
the right of independent action, in order to 
escape responsibility for the acts of other powers. 
This is what was done at the time of the Boxer 
uprising in China, with the result that the 
American troops were not held jointly respon- 
sible for the atrocities of the Russian or the 
German soldiers. This country has often acted 
simultaneously with other countries. Joint 
action has been rare. 

As the influence of the United States in world 
politics is growing, talk of alliances will be 
more frequent; but there will have to be a 
radical change in public sentiment here before 
it will favor such an alliance as Great Britain 
has made with Japan for the defense of their 
interests in the East, or as Austria, Germany 
and Italy have entered into for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in the Mediterranean, 
or as France and Russia made to meet the 
conditions created by this Triple Alliance. Yet 
when America has common interests with other 
powers it will continue to pursue its policy of 


acting independently for the common good. 
® © 


POVERTY. 


or the first time in seventy years England 

has a royal commission to inquire into 

the working of the English poor law. 
The changes which have taken place in the 
attitude of society toward the indigent class 
since the poor laws were last investigated mark 
the humane advance of the Victorian era. 

In northern countries the answer to the beggar 
nowadays is not a crust of bread or a coin, but 
the questions: How came you to beggary? Are 
you willing to be taught to work? and, How can 
opportunity to work be found for you? Even 
for defectives, like the blind, philanthropists 
and sociologists have substituted for the ideal 
of charity, as expressed by asylums and 
‘*homes,’’ the wiser ideal of training toward 
self-support. 

The causes of poverty are usually unwilling- 
ness to work, incapacity to work, or lack of 
opportunity to work. Society assumes the 
right to punish and reform unwillingness ‘to 
work, as found in common vagrancy. A more 
subtle and more common form of unwillingness 
to work, a form not amenable to vagrancy laws, 
is unwillingness to work except at certain 
occupations and under certain conditions. Most 


the form of toil that offers. The ten-dollar-a- 
week bookkeeper will not seize the hay-rake. 

Incapacity, mental or physical, is propor- 
tionately so rare that were there no other cause 
for unproductiveness, the statesman and econo- 
mist could hand the problem over to the phy- 
sician and the philanthropist. 

Lack of opportunity to werk, as already 
hinted, usually depends on some form of una- 
daptability for which the victim may or may 





not be responsible. While idle men stand on 


unoccupied men are idle because they refuse | ‘ 





street corners, farms cry out to be tilled, free 
lands wait for home-builders, employers are 
calling for labor that requires only a little skill. 

Given a fairly sound body and mind, every 
man can earn a living. In a sense it is a sin 
to be on the verge of pauperism, especially in 
an uncrowded land like America, where there is 
more work to do than all the people working 
overtime can perform. 
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THE STRESS OF ADVERSITY. 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Browning. 
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THE LADY OF LEARNING. 

eorge Bancroft, the historian, in an early 

diary, recently published, tells a story 

of a German lady whose father sent her 
through the university in an age when few 
women were privileged to receive a scholar’s 
education. Bancroft, a boy of eighteen, reflects 
the spirit of the early years of the last century 
in this naive comment: ‘‘In her character and 
conversation she is irreproachable, and from a 
long acquaintance with her, I am told, one 
would never hear from her a word that would 
betray her learning.’’ This grave young gentle- 
man—a free-born American, too—admired the 
lady for not betraying what was best in her 
mind. 

No wonder that at almost the same time Jane 
Austen, with fine, gentle irony, apologizes for a 
heroine who blushed at her ignorance! ‘‘Where 
people wish to attach,’’ she writes, ‘‘they should 
always be ignorant. To come with a well- 
informed mind is to come with an inability of 
administering to the vanity of others, which a 
sensible person would always wish to avoid. <A 
woman especially, if she have the misfortune of 
knowing anything, should conceal it as well as 
she can.’’ 

If modern woman had nothing else to rejoice 
in, she could at least congratulate herself that 
the sting has gone out of such words as ‘‘blue- 
stocking,’’ that a man is no longer ashamed to 
have his daughter or his wife learned, and that 
the display of learning in a woman is limited 
only by the same good taste, modesty and choice 
of occasion which limit a similar display in a 
man. 
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JAPANESE CHARACTER. 
ot infrequently a man previously unknown 
N to the general public is brought to the 
front so rapidly by the chain of events 
that in a few days or weeks the whole world is 
asking what manner of man he is. 

The war between Russia and Japan has 
placed the Oriental nation in the position of 
this man. Notwithstanding all that was pre- 
viously known of Japan, it is the events of the 
last two years which have shown the character 
of the people to other nations, which have dis- 
closed the national traits, the ideals and the 
power to attain them. 

Among the things which Japan has accom- 
plished, and which the world now recognizes 
as accomplished, is the mastery of the prin- 
ciples of Western civilization, as well as the 
knowledge of the results of such civilization. 
This takes the Japanese out of the category of 
imitators and places them among the originators. 

They learned their naval tactics from England 
and their military strategy and army organiza- 
tion from Germany, but they have improved 
upon both examples. They took the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of hygiene and medicine and 
surgery, and applied it to armies in the field; 
the most modern methods of transportation, and 
created a wonderful commissariat; the latest 
results in gunnery and explosives, and made tor- 
pedoes, powder and guns still more éffective. 

So much for their material and military 
achievements. The showing in the field of 
ethics and ideals is no less striking. They 
have displayed a national intent and ability 
scrupulously to keep their promises, and a 
national modesty which has prevented boasting. 
Their ideal of patriotism is so exalted that while 
men of other nations are willing to die for their 
country, the Japanese patriot is anxious to die. 
Moreover, their patriotism is strong enough to 
enable them to keep the national secrets. 

Without professing Christianity, Japan, even 
in prosecuting war, has displayed a spirit of 
Christianity so conspicuous as to shame nations 
which preach more and practise less. Finally, 
in ending the war, the Mikado showed a 
moderation and a humane consideration worthy 
of the most enlightened ruler. 
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THE SOCIAL POWER OF FOOD. 


eed the brute,’’ is the famous advice to 

the young wife who thought she was 
losing her husband’s affection. It sounds 
harsh and cynical, but it embodies a worldly 
wisdom that is not to be despised. 

The social efficacy of food is a matter with 
which every reformer and every worker for the 
public good must learn to reckon. No one 
knows better how surely the way to man’s 
heart lies through his stomach than those good 
old ‘‘mothers in Israel’? who, in every country 
village, as well as in every city, are accustomed 

















to bear the burden of the social functions of the 


church. ‘‘What kind of a supper shall we 
have?’’ is the first question they ask when a 
Sunday-school reunion or a meeting of the 
men’s club is suggested. They know by experi- 
ence that without the supper the meeting will 
be a failure. 

There are sensitive souls to whom this knowl- 
edge is humiliating. It frets them to think 
that moral and spiritual force must be generated, 
as steam is, by shoveling lumps of materialistic 
fuel into the furnace. Such persons see only 
in part. 

Food stands for much besides physical suste- 
nance. First of all, eating is one of the great 
natural functions, lying nearer than anything 
else to the roots of existence; and to engage in 
this natural occupation puts one at ease in 
circumstances which are artificial. 

In the second place, the offering of food and 
the taking of it have come, through countless 
generations of men, to assume almost the nature 
of a sacrament. To ‘‘break bread’’ with one 
is to assume and to confer new obligations, from 
which spring the relations of host and guest, 
sacred in every age and every condition. 

The season of these social functions in which 
eating plays a part is again at hand, and those 
whose duty it is to promote them can work 
content in the thought that the crusader who 
has a fork for a lance and a plate for a shield 
goes forward to the contest very well armed. 
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razilians are like other people in preferring 
to buy what is fashionable. A special agent 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor who 
has been making an inquiry into the cause of the 
comparatively small trade of the United States 
with Brazil reports that most of the population, 
“except the very few who have travelled in the 
United States, have exalted ideas as to the great- 
ness of England, France and Germany, and the 
‘fashionableness’ of using commodities produced 
in those countries.” They donot yet know in South 
America that England, France and Germany buy 
many things from the United States, and that 
American shoes, for instance, are becoming so 
popular on the other side that the European man- 
ufacturers are copying American styles. When 
they learn this, through the enterprise of the 
American manufacturer, the people of Brazil will 
begin to regard American goods with as much 
favor as they regard those which are made in 
Europe. ie 
ot long ago, says a well-known university 
graduate, an old New England preparatory 
school found itself so overcrowded that its income 
would not meet expenses. It was proposed to 
raise the tuition, a measure that would have solved 
the financial difficulty, but would have shut out 
boys of limited means, such as before had been 
able to work their way through, and were now 
among the best graduates of the school. The 
cry went out to increase the endowment for the 
sake of the poor boys. “I shall respond,” said 
one rich graduate, who had a growing family, “not 
so much on the poor boys’ account as to try to 
save alive at least one school where a rich man’s 
son can get to know some boys who are not exactly 
in the same general case as himself. I don’t want 
my boys to go to school and then to college with 
the same lot of mates, and come to grown-up years 
thinking that their kind is the only kind worth 
knowing.” ae! 
he annual report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has a chapter bearing 
upon the libraries of the country in 1903. Only 
those containing one thousand or more volumes 
are mentioned. The North Atlantic States con- 
tain nearly one-half the libraries enumerated. 
New York stands first, with nine hundred and 
twenty-four; Massachusetts next, with six hun- 
dred and twenty-four, and Pennsylvania follows 
with four hundred and ninety-one. Thirty per 
cent. of the libraries and forty per cent. of the 
number of volumes computed for the nation at 
large are contained in these states. Taking the 
country as a whole, there is one library, containing 
at least one thousand volumes, for every eleven 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two inhabitants. 
he business of stenography and typewriting 
has been injured, according toa recent writer, 
by the large number of young women who are 
attracted to it by the pleasant conditions which 
surround the work rather than by the work itself. 
Business men who have ceased hoping to find 
women stenographers worth high wages now pay 
poor wages, and have thus made the occupation 
less attractive to women with a fair education. 
There still remains, however, an urgent demand 
for women who are worth twenty, twenty-five and 
thirty dollars a week. 
remarkably successful attempt is making in 
Germany to instil in the public school chil- 
dren a love for plant culture. Last year a gar- 
dening association inaugurated a system by which 
flowers and plants in pots were presented to a 
large number of children, and prizes, to be awarded 
at the end of the summer school term this year, 
were offered to such as should merit them by the 
care of their plants. In a single town, Wiirz- 
burg, one hundred and thirty-three children re- 
ceived these prizes at the school exhibitions. 
hen it was announced that an officer of the 
Bennington was to be tried by court martial 
to determine the degree of his responsibility for 
the accident, many newspapers commented on the 
fact as if the officer had already been proved guilty. 
Court martial does not necessarily mean conviction 
and disgrace. An officer tried by a court of other 


officers may be wholly exonerated ; indeed, many 
officers accused indirectly or in unofficial quarters 
have asked for trial by court martial in order 
that their names might be cleared and official 
acquittal set against rumor and suspicion. 


The 
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world acquitted Captain Dreyfus after his first | calmly. “You are bright, quick, resourceful. voy, “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
trial, and the court acquitted him on his second | learn your lessons easily, and when you have not | frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 


trial. Another word frequently misunderstood is learned them you are always ready with an answer 


“impeach.” President Johnson has a reputation 
in the popular mind which many historians would 
call utterly unjust. He was impeached, that is, 
accused, but he was acquitted. Although he 
escaped conviction by only one vote {fn a Senate of 
fifty-four members, it should be remembered that 
the political passion after the war was bitter and 
violent. Yet it has been next to impossible to 
clear Johnson in the minds of Americans from the 
erroneous implications of the word “impeach- 
ment.” 
® & 


CHAINED FRIENDSHIPS. 


he talk—they were all college women—had be- 

gun with college memories, grave and gay, 
and from that deepened to a discussion of the 
most valuable results of the four years’ training. 
Finally some one turned to a woman who had been 
listening silently. 

“What was the best thing that college did for 
you, Agnes?” she asked. 

“Don’t ask me to talk,” Agnes pleaded. “I’m 
nothing but a home body. All the rest of you 
have done things.” 

Half a dozen voices made quick protest. “As if 
your home wasn’t an ideal for all of us!” they 
eried, reproachfully. ‘Did college help you make 
that what it is?” 

“Surely it did,” Agnes returned, “but the best 
lesson I ever learned, though it came to me in 
college, was given by an old aunt of mine. All the 
family gave me lovely things for my room, except 
Aunt Catherine ; she sent me nothing but a letter. 
It was very brief,—Aunt Catherine’s letters always 
were,—and I can remember every word of it. 

“‘Dear Niece Agnes. In the middle ages there 
were chained books; in this age of cheap printing 
books aren’t chained to pillars any more—it might 
be better if most of them were. But there are 
lots of chained friendships in the world, and 
always will be so long as women are women. See 
that you don’t go chaining up any of your friends. 
L believe they call the performance having a 
erush. Good friends, like good books, should be 
loaned to others who need them. I don’t know 
whether you’ll find this advice in any of your text- 
books, but if you do, it won’t hurt you to read it 
twice. Be large in your friendships. 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 
‘Catherine McGregor.’ ” 

“Chained friendships,” one of the listeners re- 
peated, thoughtfully. “I never thought of it so, 
but that is exactly what they were, many of them. 
How we grudged sharing our divinities! We 
wanted to chain them fast to our particular pillars. 
And how many chained friendships we find every- 
where! Your aunt was right, Agnes.” 

Agnes smiled. “She usually was,” she answered. 


® © 
MOTHER’S DAY. 


“¢ Awfully sorry I can’t stop to see you, old man,” 

said Harold Massey. He was locking the 
office door on a Saturday afternoon. Tom Griggs, 
for whom also it was “early closing,” had come 
round to have a little chat and perhaps a leisurely 
lunch at the club. 

“I’m going to take mother to the matinée,” said 
Harold, as they walked along together. “So I’ve 
promised to put in an appearance at lunch.” 

“Oh, telephone her, and say you’re not coming,” 
said Tom. “She’s got her ticket, hasn’t she?” 

“What? Mother? No. It’s here in my pocket, 
if I haven’t lost it.” 

“Well, you’re a duffer. Why didn’t you see she 
had the ticket and let her meet you? My sister’s 
going with me this afternoon, but she meets me in 
the lobby, and glad enough of the chance. Work 
it better next time. See you there, maybe.” 

They parted, Tom for his comfortable luncheon 
at the club and a half-hour’s chat with a man he 
knew, and Harold to go home. 

His mother met him in the hall. She was alittle 
old lady with white hair and a happy face. She 
was opening a big box of violets. 

“A gentleman’s card,” said she, pursing her lips 
like agirl. “Whocanit be?” She read the name, 
“*Mr. Harold Massey.’” Then she laughed, and 
Harold laughed. It was an old little drama 
between them. “Like ’em, mother?” asked 
Harold. 

“I guess I do!” she responded, sparkling. “I 
shall wear ’em.” 

Harold ran up-stairs to dress, and came down 
resplendent. When he and his mother left the 
house for their afternoon, they were, he told her, 
“as fine a couple as ever walked down Beacon 
Street.” He carried her opera-glasses and fan, and 
she wore the violets. He helped her gallantly 
over a puddle. 

“Harold,” said she, “you’re a splendid beau!” 

“You’re a splendid girl, mother!” said Harold. 


* © 


AT OTHERS’ COST. 


laire Mayo and her brother John had romped 

—no other word expresses it—through kin- 
dergarten and primary and grammar school, and 
nobody had said them nay. The other boys and 
girls liked them too well to criticize, and although 
the brother and sister held school duties very 
lightly, their marks were so satisfactory that 
teachers, feeling the charm of the popular pair, 
seldom found fault. 

After the grammar school their ways diverged. 
John started to fit for college. Whether he learned 
in the preparatory school that “business is busi- 
ness” is no concern of ours. But Claire, entering 
the high school mainly for want of something else 
to do, had the happy fortune to meet a teacher 
who interpreted her to herself. 

One day, following a bit of mischief that took the 
attention of the whole section, the teacher sud- 
denly addressed her. 

“Has any one ever told you, Miss Mayo, that 
you are a very selfish girl?” the teacher asked. 

“No, ma’am,” Claire answered, too surprised to 
be indignant. 

“Then I tell you so now,” the teacher went on, 





or an expedient. That, you think, justifies you in 
taking these study-hours to amuse yourself. 

“But there are other girls here, and some 
them are not so apt and alertas you. They need 
all the time they can get. When you are inatten- 
tive, it is hard for them to work, and they are not 
so clever as you are at dodging the results of 
idleness. Your ‘good times’ show on their report- 
cards—not to their credit. You see now why I 
call you selfish? You take your pleasure at the 
expense of others.” “<a 

Here was a novel idea; but having tried in 
to forget it or to reason round it, Claire honest 
accepted it. She knows now that bright people 
owe a duty to dull people all the way through life. 
The very fact that they cannot all go along together 
is a reason why the quick should be careful not to 
handicap the slow. » 
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LIKE OTHER GRANDMOTHERS. 


atherine the Great of Russia, although an 

imperious grandmother, had the greatest 
pride in her grandchildren, and like many other 
less famous grandmothers, took their bringing up 
and education into her own hands. In “A Mother 
of Czars” the author says that it was Catherine 
who taught “Monsieur Alexandre,” as the grand 
duke’s eldest child was called, his A B C’s, and 
compiled the “Grandmother’s A B C” and the 
“Alexander-Constantine Library” for the benefit 
of her grandsons. 


She occupied herself with Alexander’s ward- 
robe, and certainly, judging from a letter of hers, 
she studied his comforts more than his appear- 
ance. She invented the child’s costume herself. 

“All the things are sewn together,” she wrote, 
“and put on in one piece, and the garment is fast- 
ened behind with two or three hooks. There are 
no strings or bands, and the child is hardly aware 
when he is dressed. The nurses thrust in his 
arms and legs as they pas the suit over his head, 
and there it is—finished.” 

Other —s it appeared, asked the tsarina 
for her pattern for their own nurseries. 

Alexander was very precocious. He, at any 
rate, had no fear of his imperious grandmother. 
One day when he was ill and shaking with ague 
he crept to her door wrapees in his little cloak. 

“Who is there?” asked the empress. 

“A sentinel dying of cold,” answered the child. 
u saga time he asked his nurse, “Whom am I 

e 


“Your mother,” was the reply. “You have her 
mouth and nose.” 

“I do not mean my face. Whom am I like in 
my ways and temper?” 

“In that respect you resemble the empress more 
than any one else.’ 

The little prince jumped up and threw his arms 
round his nurse’s neck. 

“That is what I wanted to be told!” he cried, 


joyfully. 
j That child will become a personage,” said the 
proud grandmother, on being told of the incident. 
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WITH EMPHASIS. 


se ive a Neapolitan a pair of dumb-bells and 
ask him if he thinks it is likely to rain, and 
before his answer is finished he will have taken 
enough healthful exercise to last him all day.” 
Once, says the London Clarion, a traveller sat 
with a friend in a café at Naples. Near them 
were two Italians engaged in conversation. The 
younger of the two seemed much excited. 


With his hands he made reaching and clinging 
motions, as if — Then he seemed to be 
groping for cherries in the air, as he reached 
right and left above his head. Next, without 
slackening his conversation, he put the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand together, and holdin 
them before his eyes, went t 1rough the carefu 
moveménts of one threading a small needle, and 
all the time he talked. 

Suddenly his manner changed. He made over- 
hand motions, as if throwing something. Then he 
ne imitated a swimmer, and immediately 
afterward described several circles with his left 
hand, giving the impression of a rapidly revolving 


wheel. 

Finally he leaned forward, and with his right 
hand acted the os of a person endeavoring to 
put a key into a Keyhole. 

The traveller was overcome by curiosity. He 
turned to his friend, who understood Italian, and 
asked him what the plot of the story was 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the other. 


“They’re 
chatting about the weather.” 
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MATRIMONY AND TONGUES. 


young woman who had graduated from college 

and then taken a master’s degree returned 
home, after two years of travel abroad, to find 
that during her absence her native village had 
fitted her out with an embarrassing reputation for 
learning. 


To her mingled annoyance and amusement, she 
discovered that people were surprised to see that 
she was much like other ordinary and agreeable 
persons, and that perhaps after all this educating 
— she was capable of sustaining the rela- 

ions of ordinary life. 

Among those who called to see her soon after 
her return were two second cousins, girls in their 
early teens. Their ——— at finding the much- 
discussed master of arts so “perfectly lovely” ap- 
peared during the interview in their ingenuous 
remarks. 

As they were departing from the yard their 
words floated up through the open window to the 
amused M. A. 

“Just think,” said one girl, impressively, “she 
speaks seven languages!” 

“And yet,” cried the other, “she would make 
some man a real sweet wife!” 


*® 


A SILENT WOMAN. 


he opposition to the payment of the church tax | 
in Scotland is occasionally relieved by a ray of 


humor. 


Quite recently the Rev. J. Stephenson, president 
of the Free Chureh Council, resolved to face a 
week’s incarceration rather than submit to tax- 
ation. He had no property which could be dis- 
trained upon, and on the form which he received 
on which to state what he was willing to hand 
over to be sold he wrote: 

“Self.” 

In the next column, in which, says the London 
Standard, he was required to state the value of 
the goods, he inserted : 

“Wife won’t say.” 








Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, : 
Pwashington and Oregon. Write bree 
Bekins Hourehold Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 






























TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 
mHAS PUT 
THOUSANDS 
will OF DOLLARS 
astonished to IN THE POCKETS 
£0 ie eae OF OUR STUDENTS 


It tells you how our practical mail 
courses enable thousands to earn 
good salaries and_ positions. We 
helped them doit. We can do 
the same for you. Courses 
in Electrical Engineering, 
Steam and Mechanical En- 
gineering,Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railways, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra. 

. a SPECIAL OVVER. 
New students enrolling now will be provided, free of 
charge, with our Reference Library and Electrical 
Jnstruments to help them in their studies. Write for 
our free 80-page book and testimonials. Elect 
Engineer Institute, Dept. 11, 240 W. 23d St., New York. 


Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


It Makes, Keeps and Restores 
Roller. Beauty in Nature’s Own Way. 









For sale by all deal- 
ers or mailed upon 50c 
receipt of price, . 


A Sample Jar of Skin 
Food GIVEN with every 
Roller. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
withoutinjury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 25¢.; 
. 2, 35e. ied on receipt of price. 

= ONGEVITY is 
epiDEyi om. xromoted by 
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Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
and 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, ur- 
gent action opens 
py the pores and assists 
eithem in throwing 
m off the waste which 
the blood sends to 





BausH | 


cits 


=the surface. It 
= auickens the circu- 
= lation and renewed 
vigor courses 
through the body. 
‘he brush used 
dry will give a de- 
lightful “Massage” 
treatment. 
8x6 Sent on receipt of 
in. price. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An American Encyclopedia of Sport. 


SPALDING’S 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


Is a series of comprehensive books by the leading authorities 
0! various sporte and pastimes. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER COPY. 


No. 237. Association Football. A complete and up-to- 


| date guide to the **Socker”’ gamein the United States, 
| coutaining instructions for playing the game and offi 


| 





| know and many 


cial rules. Lilustrated with numerous pictures of lead- 
ing teams. 

How to Play Baseball Series. How to Bat, 10c.; How to 
Play the Outfield, 10c.; How to Play First Base, 10c.; 
How to Play Second Buse, l0c.; How to Play Third 


| Base, 10c.; How to l’lay Shortstop, 10c.; How to Catch, 


l0c.; How to Pitch, l0c.; a separate book on each 
subject. 

No. 240, Spalding’s Official Football Guide. Edited by 
Walier ¢ amp. Contains the new rules, with diagram 


of tield; All-America teunms as selected by leading 
authorities; reviews of the game from various sec- 
tions of the country; 1904 scores of all the leading 
teams; records of special matches; schedules for the 
fearon of 1905; forecast for the season, and pictures of 
all the prominent teams, embracing nearly 3000 players, 


No. 242. How to 
Play Football. 


- 

.? & 
Edited by Wal- 5) POS) % 
ter Camp. The mW >) eV > 
contents em- or 
brace every- v, aS 
thing that a be- fa a, oe 
ginner wants to > “ 
points that an id 
expert will be 
glad tolearn. The pictures are made from snapshots 
of leading teams. 

No. 243. Official Basket-Ball Guide. Edited by George 
T. Hepbron. Contains the revised official rules, de- 
cisions on disputed points, records of prominent 
teams, and pictures of hundreds of players. 

No, 244. Golf Guide for 1905-6. Edited by Charles 8. 
Cox. Contains records of the important American 
golf events since their institution, reviews of impor- 


tant matches in 1904-5, short »ccounts of tie state of 
the game in various parts of America, portraits of 


prominent players. 
PER COPY 








| Each book complete in itself. For 
|sale by all dealers, or by mail 10 Cents 














Every boy should send for a copy of 
Spalding'’s Fall and inter Sports 
Catalogue—a complete illustrated history 
of everything used in sport—fully illustrated. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





New York, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Syracuse, Buffalo, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Montrea) 
Can., Philadelphia, Mi li Cc San Francisco, 


Washington, London, Eng. — 


 Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
ae Tooth Brush, 


Note the peculiar 
arrangement of the 
bristles. rush the 
teeth lengthwise, not 
crosswise, aud thus 
clean between the 
teeth. The long bris- 
tles near the end are 
to clean the back 
side of the teeth and 

revent secret decay. 
fole in handle and a 
hook to hang brush on, 
35c. 
25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always soldina 
netlow box. 

Dealers or by mail. 
Our booklet,“*Tooth Truths,” 
sent free, ig full of valuable 
advice on the care of the 
teeth. Send for it. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 
































All our cook stoves and ranges are equi 


A KALAMAZOO 
ew DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 4% 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're manufacturers, not ‘mail- 
order dealers; we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the Thermometer 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 

product and ship on trial. 

SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 


from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shippe! Freiqht Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 
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more than fifty years ago. 


parents knew—** 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 








Time-Tried Silver 


It is safe only to buy the kind of silver plate that has proved 
itself by time. There is a difference between the bare assertion 
that this or that brand will wear and the fact that 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


silverware has endured through actual service since its origin 
Its reputation as “Silver Plate that 
Wears” was won on its actual wearing quality. Remember this 
when buying, and look for the trade-mark your grand- 

GERS BROS.” All dealers 

sell it. Send for handsome new catalogue “J-99.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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THEN AND NOW 


By Grece Stone Féelo 





























t seven o’clock on winter days, 
When Sarah rings the rising-bell, 

The lazy sun pokes up bis rays, 

But stays behind the hills a spell. 
I think he simply hates to throw 

The soft gray clouds away from him, 
And just sends up his rays to show 

He’s stretching every drowsy’ limb. 
Well, we do just the selfsame thing, 

My brother Timothy and I, 
When Sarah’s bell goes ding! dong! ding! 

And, “Boys, wake up!” we hear her cry. 
We start to get right up, and then, 

We like the soft, warm bed so well, 
Sometimes we go to sleep again, 

Tili Sarah rings the breakfast-bell. 


At seven o’clock in summer-time, 

When Sarah rings the rising-bell, 
The sun is on his upward climb, 

And we’ve begun the day as well. 
We’re almost always up at five, 

The birds are singing in the trees, 
It’s strange that anything alive 

Can be asleep on days like these. 
We go a-fishing in the brook, 

Down where the yellow cowslips grow, 
For minnows, with a bent pin-hook. 

The seconds seem to fly, and so, 
When Sarah rings the rising-bell 

1 look at Timothy and say, 

“Tt’s almost breakfast-time. Oh, well, 
We've half an hour yet to play.” 
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“A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN.” 


PARTY of Americans 
was camping beside the 
Sea of Galilee. They 
had started at five o’clock 
from Nazareth, and by 
hard riding, as riding 
counts for inexperienced 
riders, had reached Tibe- 
rias for a late luncheon. 
The tents had arrived 
before them, and were 
partly up. 

Many of the tourists 
sought their shade as 
soon as luncheon was 
over, and threw themselves down for a half- 
hour of rest. One of them fell asleep. He wa3 
an elderly man, and the journey had been hard 
upon him. Scenes to which he had looked 
forward most eagerly he now beheld with 
languid interest. Many of the emotions which 
tourists anticipate in sacred places come to them 
in the retrospect. At the time of the visit sheer 
fatigue and the various distractions of travel 
render elevation all but impossible. 

The day’s heat contrasted greatly with the 
chill of the early start. The saddle was an 
unaccustomed seat. The elderly tourist had 
but one ambition when luncheon was over, and 
that was rest. He had slept little in his tent 
in Nazareth the night before, but the sleep into 
which he sank the moment he lay down in the 
shade of the tent at Tiberias was a perfect 
luxury of oblivion. 

‘‘Wake up! wake up!’’ eried the dragoman, 
when the old gentleman had slept but half an 
hour. ‘‘It is time for a sail on the lake. The 
boats are at the landing. Wake up!’’ 

The tired traveller rose with something hardly 
less than fury in his voice and manner. 

‘*How dare you waken me?’’ he demanded. 
“T will have you discharged, you insolent 
fellow !’’ 

The dark skin of the Arab dragoman flushed, 
the color mounting through the tan to his 
temples. Then he calmly said, ‘‘You are a 
Christian gentleman. I am an Arab. It is 
not becoming that I should answer you except 
to say that I was doing my duty.’’ 

The American’s turn had come to flush, and 
it was a blush of shame. ‘‘I have learned 
many lessons on this tour,’’ he said to himself, 
‘*but this one I did not look for.’’ 

He went to the water’s edge and bathed his 
face. How cool the water felt! How refresh- 
ing had been even his half-hour of sleep! How 
sorry he would have been to miss the sail this 
glorious afternoon! 

He sought the dragoman and offered his 
hand. 

‘*Forgive my hasty words,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
was very tired. Il thank you for waking me, 
and for your patience under my unjust words. I 
will try to prove myself what you have called 
me. ’’ 

The two men clasped hands with genuine 
respect and mutual admiration. 

Then came the sail, and such a sail! At 
first there was no wind, and the boatmen were 
‘toiling in rowing.’’ But as they emerged 
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into the wider area of the lake a sudden breeze 
sprang up, refreshing and cool, and bore the 
boats swiftly over the blue surface of Galilee; 








and every wave that rippled along the side 
seemed eloquent of Him Who sailed that sea 
and loved it. 

Now they approached the shore and saw 
fishers mending their nets; now they launched 
forth into the deep; now they landed to see a 
sacred spot; now they sailed again. Not till 
darkness began to fall did they return to their 
supper of fish caught from these waters and to 
a night of perfect rest in the quiet tents beside 
the sea. 

One tourist, as he knelt beside his cot and 
thanked God for the day, asked forgiveness for 
his hasty speech, and prayed for grace to be, 
in the vexations and discomforts of travel, ‘‘a 
Christian gentleman. ’’ 
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HORSE AND TIGER. 


he “man-eater,” a name given to a dangerous 
. horse in Rudyard Kipling’s tale of “The 
Walking Delegate,” received salutary and 
deserved treatment at the hands, or rather the 
hoofs, of his fellow beasts; but the horse of which 
Mr. Knighton writes in “Private Life of an Eastern 
King” had never experienced a superior power, 
and therefore his ferocity was untempered by fear. 


I was driving in a buggy with a friend —_ 
one of the finest of Lucknow’s streets, on the 
way to the palace, when we suddenly noticed the 
deserted condition of that part of the city. i) 
inhabitant was to be seen in any direction. “Some 
execution,” we whispered. 

Just then we came upon the body of a woman 
which looked as if it had been trampled to death 
on the pavement. On we went. No citizen was in 
sight, and the houses everywhere were closed. 
The next thing we saw was the figure of a youth, 
lying dead upon the road. On the top of a neigh- 
— house I spied one of the king’s troopers, 
intently looking up the road. 

“What is the matter?” I called. 

“The man-eater is loose. Wallah! he has turned. 
Look out for your safety, sahibs. He is wild 


ay.’ 

I had heard of the fierce animal owned by the 
troopers. 

“He is coming! Take care!” shouted the man. 

Far ahead we could see the brute, a large bay 
horse, coming toward us. He caught sight of the 
vehicle, and rushed forward to attack. e turned 
rapidly round, and our horse, almost unmanage- 
able from terror, flew over the road. 

Away we went in a mad gallop toward an en- 
closure with iron gates. As we sped we could 
hear the furious clatter of hoofs growing nearer 
and nearer. We gained the goes; my companion 
leaped from the buggy and _ closed them. The 
monster rushed up and stood looking savagely, his 
nostrils distended, his glaring eyeballs as ferocious 
as any wild beast’s. 

He saw that he was foiled, turned, kicked the 
iron bars, and made for an archway, where a 
party oftroopers was awaiting him. They skilfully 
noosed the brute, muzzled him, and led him away. 

That evening I mentioned the incident to the 


king. 

“Fave often heard of the man-eater.’ He must 
be a furious beast.” 

“More savage than a tiger, your majesty.” 

“A tiger! Good! He shall fight a tiger. We will 
see what impression Burrhea will make on him.” 

Burrhea was a favorite tiger, and had never 
been allowed to enter a contest in which he could 
not conquer. The next day we all assembled ina 
—— to see the fight. The man-eater was 
stand ng in a great enclosure made by bamboo 
rails. Burrhea’s cage was brought, and the beau- 
tiful creature was let loose. 

Theman-eater fixed his eyes onthe tiger, lowered 
his head, and waited. The tiger bounded with 
rapidity, and landed on the horse’s haunches. Up 
went the iron heels, and Burrhea lay sprawling. 

After this the tiger was more cautious. Round 
and round the enclosure he went with catlike 
tread. For a ten minutes he kept up the 
march, then, quic ap Bentning. pean . The man- 
eater was ready, and ducked his head low. Bur- 
rhea leaped to his back, and in an instant those 
terrible iron heels were lashing up and down. 

The tiger was thrown helplessly to the ground, 
and lay with broken jaw, crying out with pain. 
The king gave a signal, the door of the cage was 
opened, and the poor, defeated Burrhea rushed in 
and buried himself in the farthest corner. The 
man-eater stood erect and triumphant. 
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SHE WAS NOT FEELING VERY WELL. 
t was four o’clock when the stage bore away 
Miss Loomis’s guest, and at quarter past four 


| Miss Grantley came across the neighbor-path 
from her house to her old friend, who sat limply 
in a rocking-chair on the piazza. “You’ll excuse 
me for not getting up, I know,” said Miss Loomis, 
as she held out her hand to her guest, “for to tell 
the truth, I’m just about worn out.” 


mo I thought you’d have such a restful time,” 
said Miss Grantley, as she took another chair. 
“You know you said this cousin had always been 
frail, she wrote, and you thought she’d = like to 
keep still for the few days she was here. I’ve 
stayed away for fear even my call might prove too 
exciting.” 

Miss Loomis smiled grimly at her friend. 

“She weighs one hundred and five pounds and 
looks as if a breath would blow her away,” she 
said, slowly. “I weigh one hundred and sixty- 
eight, and I’ve always thgight I could stand a good 

ea 


“She came on Monday and this is Friday. Tues- 
day morning she ate one boiled egg and a slice of 
toast for breakfast, and then she was ready for 
Groveland. We spent the morning there visiting 
three distant cousins that lived a mile apart, anc 
going over the town hall and two churches. 

“We went on to Topham by trolley for dinner, 
and in the afternoon we went on to Haverley and 
down to the sea. We plowed through sand and 
over rocks to the Red Rock House, where we had 
supper. 

“T think she ate a few health crackers and 
drank a glass of milk there. For dinner I remem- 
ber she had a little soup and a saucer of berries. 
We came home by moonlight. 

“Wednesday we went over the glass factory and 
the shoe shop and all over the old cemetery. We 
took dinner at the inn that day to save time, and 
went up the river in the steamboat that afternoon, 
to Mary Lizzie’s, over at the bluffs, for tea, and 
walked home by way of the marsh road. Her 
meals were about the same, except that Mary 
Lizzie’s milk had given out. But Cousin Emma 
said water was better for her, anyway. 

“Yesterday we went hunting for rare ferns up 
in the woods all day—took our luncheon with us. 
Perhaps you've noticed that mosquitoes don’t 
trouble thin people much when there are stout 
ones to feed on? I have. 

“We came home with four baskets full of ferns 
and earth, in time for supper. and spent the 
evening over great-grandfather’s genealogical 
records. This morning we set out all my ferns 
and packed all of hers, and copied several pages 
from the town history and the genealogical 
records. 

“This afternoon she told me about what she’s 





been through with accidents and diseases; she’s 
been six times in the hospital. She told me she 
realized how good I’d been to give up my busy 
active life in the neighborhood just to ‘rest and 
lay’ with her, ‘almost a total stranger, after all,’ 
for these four days. She said she hoped i shouldn't 
rast her, and I told her I shouldn’t as long as_I 
ived. 
“She said that some time, when she felt really 
strong and able to do things and bear her part in 


life, she wanted me to come to visit her—and I 
thanked her; but as for ever seeing her when she 
has voy Lge endurance than she has now, I hope 
I may 


spared!” 
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Bas By /oAn AfGertf Macy 


he rain is done. 
Open my chamber window after the rain. 

The eastern sun 

Yellows the spire and flashes gold on the vane. 
Birds in the branches shower the air with song. ° 

Again, again 
The green earth flourishes, pregnant and new and 

strong. 

The rain is done. 


Lone in the storm of sorrows I have cried, 
Poor in my faith and bitter at the storm. 
And now ashamed and glad and glorified, 
I see this newer morning wide and warm. 
Like a poor coward in the tempest I 
Have felt my spirit shattered with despair. 
Come storm again, let my soul stanch and high 
Stand as yon steeple cleaves the golden air. 


* ¢ 


CLEANING A CITY. 


ne of the greatest crusades against dirt and 
() disease which has ever been waged in 

America has been carried on during this 
summer in New Orleans. Yellow fever, in past 
years the most dreaded scourge of the Southern 
metropolis, appeared in the second week of July 
in the Italian quarter, and spread with its usual 
rapidity. As soon as the fact became known 
neighboring states and then the surrounding 
parishes of Louisiana announced a quarantine 
against the city. 


Although it had long been established appar- 
ently beyond the shadow of a doubt that yellow 
fever is spread—and as far as scientists can learn 
is spread only—by the mosquito Stegomyia fas- 
ciata, New Orleans, traditionally conservative, 
had heretofore given little credence to this 
“theory,” and had not taken advantage of. the 
knowledge to prevent an epidemic. 

The situation in the — is peculiar. Lying 
between the Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain, 
it is built on land much of which is below the level 
of the river in ordinary high water, and all of 
which is below it in flood times. The lake, too, is 
subject to floods from the Gulf. Consequently the 
city is entirely surrounded by high levees, over 
which all rain-water and sewage must be lifted by 
pumps. 

There has never, been a sewer system, and house 
sewage and street drainage has been collected in 
open gutters, whence it found its way to “canals” 
beneath the principal streets, and eventually 
through “outfall” canals to the bayou Bienvenu 
or the lake. Within the last two years work has 
been begun and rapidly advanced on a deep sewer- 
age system, entirely apart from drainage, on 
modern lines. The — and canals are still 
open, however, and offer fine breeding-ground for 
mosquitoes. In addition, nearly every house in 
the city has a — cistern, usually a two-story 
affair, each part of which is left open for ventila- 
tion. A swamp on the lake side adds another 
grand mosquito hatchery. 

Yet although mosquitoes are so prevalent, few 
houses in the city are screened, the usual excuse 
a. that screens shut out the air. New Orleans 
people sleep beneath canopies of netting. 

Immediately on the discovery that infected 
mosquitoes had brought the fever from Central 
America in fruit steamers and had infected Italian 
laborers, the health department and the news- 
papers began a campaign of education. The 
mosquito “theory” was suddenly and heartily 
adopted. The city council passed an ordinance, 
which it had refused two years ago, compelling 
every cistern owner to screen his cistern. Open 
bodies of water were treated with kerosene. And 
to make sure that the wiping out of Stegomyia 
was made complete, a public holiday was declared 
on which every citizen should clean up his prem- 
ises, including the — before his door. 

Rich and poor alike attacked the pests, and from 
Southport, up-stream, to Chalmette, below the 
city, there was no peace for the man on whose 
per did not appear a white button bearing the 
label, “My cisterns are all right; how‘are yours?” 

Of course the other side of the trouble was not 
neglected. Every patient was agen screened 
to + hig the mosquitoes from gaining access 
to him, and houses of the well were_ hastily 
equipped with screens. But the spectacle of an 
American city not panic-stricken by a yellow-fever 
epidemic, but staying at home, quiet and deter- 
mined, cleaning its streets and destroying its 
mosquitoes, is a proof of the thoroughness with 
which the lesson of Vera Cruz, of Santiago and of 
Havana has been taken to heart. 


® 


A GREAT ORGANIZATION. 


ihe death of General Blackmar, late com- 

mander-in-chief of the Grand Army, calls 

attention to the importance of the work 
which the organization does and of the place which 
it occupies. The idea of such an organization 
first occurred to Dr. B. F. Stephenson while on 
the field of battle, and he and his friend, Chaplain 
Rutledge, talked over its possibilities while they 
were in tent or on the march. After peace had 
been declared, the two drew up a constitution 
suitable for their dreamed-of society. From this 
humble beginning grew the Grand Army of the 
Republie. 

Doctor Stephenson did not live to see the reali- 
zation of his hopes. At the time of his death his 
cherished scheme seemed feeble and likely to 
verish. To-day its scope embraces far more than 
iis wildest fancy had painted it. 

It is the one organization for veterans which 
opens its doors to soldiers from every Union 
army and sailors from every battle-ship, receiving 
all on equal terms. Its motto is “Fraternity, 
Charity, Loyalty.” 

he G. A. R. counts nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand members on its roll, and whoever has his 
name inscribed there is welcomed as a comrade. 
In many of the states almost every town has its 
post, and every post its hall. As no post is named 





after a living hero, these very divisions them- 
selves serve us memorials of the brave dead. A 
G. A. R. man is sure to find friends and help 
wherever he goes throughout the country. 

But this great society does more than provide 
social advantages and assistance to its individual 
or collective members. Its work affects the gen- 
eral public. It collects and preserves valuable 
relics for the nation, puts up monuments to dead 
soldiers and sailors, beautifies national ceme- 
teries, helps to establish and maintain soldiers’ 
homes, and opens parks and reservations for the 
enjoyment of the people. 

Yf the last-named benefits, the Spottsylvania 
scheme is the largest. This —_ park covers a 
tract which was the scene of more fighting than 
any Other region of given area, and is, by the 
efforts of the G. A. R., a national reservation to 
be held in perpetuity. 


* © 


IN APPROPRIATE ATTIRE. 


rs. Lang, busy at her desk, became aware 
M of the swishing of silken skirts along the 
corridor without, followed by a light tap 
on the casing of the open door. She looked up 
to see her colored maid, Almena, smiling coyly on 
the threshold. As she met her mistress’s eye she 
revolved slowly on her very high heels as on a 
pivot, to allow her costume to be inspected. It 
was of black silk with a pattern of purple pansies, 
—rather large pansies, the conspicuousness of 
which, in fact, had hastened its bestowal upon 
Almena,—and the effect of them was now enhanced 
by the addition of a deep girdle of purple velvet, 
numerous bands and bows of purple ribbon, and a 
large hat made of purple violets. 
“Very becoming,” said Mrs. Lang, ap povinaty, 
€ 


“and very festive. It made over capitally, an 
fits you like a glove. Are you going to a party, 
Almena?” 


“No’m,” said Almena, brightly, pleased with the 
compliment. “Ain’ goin’ to no party dis time; 
es’ a funeral. Cassandra Jones done los’ her 
husban’.” 

“A funeral—Cassandra Jones!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lang. “Why, I thought Cassandra lost her hus- 
band over a year ~~ : 

“Yas’m; but she done los’ himagin. Pore Cassy 
ain’ never had no luck. Fus’ it’s pip git her 
chickens, an’ nex’ her tukkeys lost ’emselves jes’ 
about Thanksgivin’ time, an’ now ef ’tain’t a hus- 
ban’ agin! It sho’ is hard on Cassy.” 

“It surely is,” agreed Mrs. Lang; and she added 
cautiously, “Don’t you think perhaps she would 
understand better how. much os you feel 
for her if—if your dress—if you changed to some- 
thing a little quieter? Truly, Almena, that new 
gown does seem rather pay for a funeral.” 

Almena stiffened and looked offended; then, 
with an air of patient condescension to an obtuse 
intellect, she explained. 

“?Tain’t like ’twas a fus’ funeral for a fus’ hus- 
ban’, Mis’ Lang,’’ she said, with dignity. ‘Wen 
*Phonso died I went in plain black; yas’m, plain- 
est kind o’ black, and a crape veil borried from a 
widder. But ’tain’t de same ’bout Lucius, don’ 
you see, Mis’ Lang? Lucius, he’s jes’ Cassy’s 
second husban’—an’ pupple an’ black bein’ second 
mourning, dis yere gown come in right handy to 
celebrate de obsequious occasion.” 


e® ¢ 
AN ARTIST AT WORK. 


man with shrewd gray eyes walked along 
A the busy down-town street, carefully observ- 

ing everything. Suddenly he paused, then 
rushed toward a rain-pipe attached to a building 
and rammed his cane into it. The familiar squeal- 
ing of a rat pierced the air. 


All daughters of Eve within hearing lifted their 
skirts and fled the place. Men and boys began to 
crowd round. People came from across the street. 
Carts and eabs halted. 

“Say, mister, that stick ain’t long enough!” 
shouted a newsboy. 

“Somebody go and get a terrier,” suggested 
another. 

Evidently the owner of the shrewd gray eyes 
did not desire advice, but intended to deal with 
that rat according to his own fancy. He paid not 
the slightest attention to the remarks, but con- 
tinued vigorously to ply his cane. 

“Let him come out and then set the dogs on!” 

“Put your hand in and grab him by the tail!” 

“Say, why don’t you use the big end of that 
cane?” 

“Blow smoke up the pipe!” 

At last the star performer owe poe over his 
shoulder,—the crowd was packed and jammed 
behind him, and two policemen on the outskirts 
were struggling to‘make an opening,—the “psy- 
chological moment” was come. 

The man removed something from between his 
teeth, and extended it toward the crowd. 

“Here you are, gentlemen!” he cried. “The cley- 
erest invention yet made— Wilkinson’s Weird and 
Wonderful Patent Whistle. Imitates anything 
from «a rat to a rhinoceros! Embrace your 
ppestensy, entertain your friends, make the 
children happy. Only a few left, and those going 
like wild-fire, at ten cents apiece!” 


& 
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A LITTLE JIU-JITSU. 


rederic, the youngest son of the family, 
although just in his twenties, had entered the 
sophomore class in college. He was regular 
and faithful in writing to his parents, and when, 
near the middle of his first six months, a period of 
more than two weeks elapsed without their having 
heard from him, they became uneasy. They were 
on the point of sending a telegram of inquiry, when 
they received the following note, written in a 
cramped and almost illegible hand : 

Dear Mother. I have been prety busy of late 
and have not had time to write. arry Jenkins 
and I had some fun the other evening, hazing a 
new student. Harry has been in the hospftal 
nearly a week, but is about well now. I got off a 
great deal easier. All that happened to me was 
a broken finger and a sprained ankle. I am wri- 


os this with my left hand. The doctor says I 
will be as good as ever in a few weeks. With 
much love, Frederic. 


P.S. The student we hazed is a Japanese. 


& & 


HOW HE MADE THEM STRONG. 


wo builders, of a type too familiar in America, 

says the New York Tribune, were talking 

about some buildings that had collapsed 
before they were finished. 

“Well, Jones,” said one, *you always have better 
luck than I do.” 

“Better luck? How so?” 

“Why, my row of new houses blew down in last 
week’s wind, while yours weren’t harmed. All 
were built the same—same woodwork, same 
mertar, same everything.” 

“Yes,” said the other builder, “but you forget 
that mine had been papered.” 
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ROBERT’S VISIT. 


By Myra Jenks Stafford. 


neighbor, Captain Somes. It 

seemed so wonderful that this 
man had been round the Horn— 
to the head of the Baltic Sea and to 
Spain and Australia; it was more 
wonderful that he had found his 
way back. 

‘*But, Captain Somes,’’ Robert 
asked one day, ‘‘the waves all look 
alike. How did you know whether 
to turn to the right or the left ?’’ 

‘*You come over to supper with 
me to-night and I will show you a 
little instrument that told me just 
which way to go,’’ said the captain ; 
and this invitation filled Robert with 
importance for the remainder of 
the afternoon. When he was being 
washed and combed and made ready 
for the visit he began to have some 
misgivings, and to wish that his 
mother were going, too. There 
would be no one to attend to his 
napkin—for he was only six years 
old, and he knew things were so 
apt to go wrong at table. He 
wished that the captain had 
brought that queer little instrument 
down to the wharf, where they 
could talk quite naturally about it. 
But it was too late to change the 
plans, for there was to be an early 
supper for him, so he could be back 
at bedtime. 

‘“‘Now remember, Robert,’’ his 
mother said, ‘‘be sure to say ‘Yes, 
I thank you,’ and ‘No, I thank 
you.’ ”’ 

Robert remembered this when he 
saw the table set in snowy linen 
and when the captain helped him 
into a great leather chair at the end 
of the long table. All went well 
until the maid passed some delicious 
tarts. ‘‘Yes, you can eat some of 
those,’’ said the captain, ‘‘can’t 
you?’’ 

Then Robert blundered. ‘‘No, I 
thank you,’’ he said, and then he 
could have cried, for the maid took 
him at his word, and set them out 
of his reach. He looked down at 
his plate and turned very red. 

The captain sat eating the tarts 
with a relish, and telling him funny 
stories all the while. Presently he 


R rei was very fond of his 
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CHILDRENS 


DRAWN BY G. A, HARKER. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. THINGS TO SHUN. 
Example: Shun a negative and have 

a people. Nation. 

Shun a boy, and have speech ; base, 
and have liniment; a small opening, 
and have a part; to cut, and have 
progress; a beam, and have an allow- 
ance; a kind of ship, and have a 
joining; a river, and have a dose; 
careless, and have relinquishment; a 
supply, and have kindred ; to assert, 
and have dislike. 


2. TERMINAL CHANGES. 











Through the long —— he passed at 
night ; 

The tall, man Was weary quite. 

The “Promised ——” was not in 
sight. 

With —— across his back he strode. 

*Twas that he had no abode. 

A startled sped down the road. 

With little —— he took his way. 

e saw a — track, fresh that day. 

Had it been ——? Oh, who could 
say? 

He —— would follow to the end. 

How could he — his lifelong 
friend? 

Would it be —— more time to spend? 

He found a —— beneath a tree. 

Far o’er the —— in thought was he. 

He’d —— his fate, and happy be. 


3. CHARADES. 
1. 
When sundry things we first, 
Why, we are vexed, indeed, 
But when my last we first, 
Then welcome is the deed ; 
And when it forms my whole, 
It is a daily need, 
II. 
Ere yet the morning last was spent, 
Down by the ancient first she went, 
Her linen sprinkling there. 
“Alas! alas!” her wo found vent. 
“My whole’s all over it! I meant 
To have it white and fair!” 


4. ANAGRAM STORY. 

Some of the new roses may almost 
be called --------- , they are so 
original. But I have to avoid - 
----- , ~~ - have a cold; a ---- - 
--~-’- endure nearme. - --- ----- 
away the leaves and make rose-jars 
or pillows. - -- ---- a pretty 
pillow last yee. I was -- ------ 
she would like it! But she made fun 
of it, and my heart is so ---- - 
-—’- make any this year. 

It’s hard to make Christmas pres- 
ents. One man will ----- - --- , and 
say he’d rather have a ---- ----- 
of beef; and a musical boy thinks - 
-—--- -- all that he necla. while a 


little fellow sees a ------- -- a 
window, and wants nothing else. 

one has -- ----- » ~~ May be 
easy; but ---- -- --- easy to 


throw off, and I let black ---- --- 
-- my shoulder too often. I say, 
“_ . --- ---- when this is all 
over,” and at any ----, ----- are 
so scarce with me I must make, not 
buy, my gifts. That mat you --- -- ‘ 
---- bags made that. 

As we Know, the ---- -- --- to 
the swift, and not always the wel- 








said, ‘‘ Aren’t you a little sorry you 
didn’t have a tart?’’ 

Robert choked and answered hurriedly, ‘‘ Yes, 
I thank you.’’ At least this was true. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said his friend, ‘‘that is a 
mistake that is easily corrected,’’ and smiling 
a little, ‘‘ Kitty, you put the tarts right beside 
Robert’s plate and let him help himself.’’ 

Pleased at being right this time, Robert’s 
spirits revived, and he was soon talking and 
laughing in his old, happy way. He was not 
sure, however, that he really liked visiting 
until they were in the library, and there he saw 
the wonderful compass and heard the strange 
thing about the little finger always pointing to 
the north. It seemed a very small thing to be 
so much help in finding Australia. 

When Robert’s big brother called for him, he 
told the captain what a splendid visit he had 
had. 

“‘You aren’t sorry you came, then ?’’ 

‘*No, I thank you,’’ said Robert. 

**And you will come again?’’ 

“*Yes, I thank you,’’ said Robert; and then 
he went home, feeling that he had the right 
words in the right place, and that he had an 





SWINGING. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


Swing, swing, under the apple-tree, 

Down in the orchard when apples are red; 

Catch the rope tightly then up and away 
you go, 

Up to the green, spreading boughs overhead. 


Swing, swing, under the apple-tree, 

Up till you see the sky through the green; 

Down till your feet sweep the grass growing 
under you, 


comest gifts --- -- ---- the dear- 
est. Johnny, with grandpa’s ----, 
----- up and down the hall, and in 
his old ----, ----- in his fiery steed, and shouts, 
“See, mother, - ------ -- fast Rover can’t keep 
up!” If he fille, he wowne << bit; he ----- 
---, - have taught him to be brave. 


5. SIGNIFICANT SUBTRACTIONS, 

Each word is indicated in the line, and one 
letter is dropped for the next. Transpose if 
necessary. 

I. 
The many-floored building I wandered through 
Till I found the head newspaper man. 

I was quite exhausted by then, ’tis true, 

And sad was my fate, by fortune’s plan. 

With wrath I heard his curt refusal. 

(A musical note for your perusal.) 


I. 
The officer sat with his banner o’er him, 
And studied the species of plants at his feet; 
Then viewed the expanse of land before him, 
When sudden there sounded the call, “Retreat!” 
And the soldiers fied like frightened deer. 
A little article’s hidden here. 


6. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


Atilt in the syringas he sings as robins will, 
Then getty he tries to grasp a dewdrop with his 
ill 


vill. 
But dewdrops have no power to stay a robin’s 
appetite, 





He must indeed insure some worms before he 
takes his flight. ¢ 
And so he trills a nonsense song, and hunts with 


' 
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uncommon reason for being proud of himself. | Up, up again to the wide, leafy screen. | 
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all his might. 
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A CLOSE RACE. NEW TENANTS. 


% 
BY SARAH CHAMBERLIN WEED. ‘ BY ALIX THORN. 
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The sun was bright, the sky was blue, : The little waves ran hand in hand, “For Sale or Rent,” for months it But ah! at last the tenants came, 


It was so fair a day, To win was all their mind; stood, A busy, happy pair, 


The wind sprang up, drew in his breath, With steady step and eager breath The little, tipsy sign; Who raced and scuttled through the 
And cried, “Come out and play!” The wind ran close behind. @8 And gaily tripped the people by, rooms 
The little waves cried, “Wait for us “Oh,” cried the waves, “the race is ours! 4 en A a GD Sa es 


Before the sport begins!” We're first to reach the land!” 
Then tied their little white caps “Ho!” laughed the wind, then pushed 
fast them all e 
} Beneath their dimpled chins. Down on the yellow sand. 


A gray, old house with leaded panes, The little housewife strewed the floor 
Far down the quiet street — With nuts the autumn through; 

The very place to pause and dream, The ample fireplace, too, was filled ; 
Where town and country meet. Such tasks for them to do. 


is 

| 

8 Nor stopped a single time. 
t 


“Now,” cried the wind, “we'll have a race, The little waves cared not a bit, And sweet the garden all forgot; And when I passed the house once more, 
And see who first can reach, But laughed aloud in glee, With hollyhocks so gay At a great window there 

By running fast and running far, Then smoothed their rumpied dresses out That bloomed in colors wondrous fair Stood Mother Squirrel, merry soul, 
The line of yellow beach!” And scampered back to sea. Throughout the summer day. To take the bracing air. 
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variety. Mill prices. Liberal remuneraticn 
for particulars, giving responsible references, to 
A. M. MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New York City. 
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a: | N S EN C Large protits made ona small 


plot of ground. Roomin your 
et our booklet ¢ 


garden i ¥4 a _valuable 
telling 
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crop. pray ie U. S. and 
Canada. "sen oa 
all about it. 
GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
GET POWER 
THE SUPPLY COMES FROM FOOD. 

If we get power from food, why not strive to get 
all the power we can. That is only possible by 
use of skilfully selected food that exactly fits the 
requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire is not 
a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for a long 
time from stomach troubles,” writes a lady from 








a little town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able to find | 
out the sort of food that was best forme. Hardly 
anything that I could eat would stay on my/)| 
stomach. Every attempt gave me heart-burn and 
filled my stomach with gas. I got thinner and | 
thinner until I literally became a living skeleton | 
and in time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to try 
Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect from 
the very beginning that I have kept up its use ever 
since. I was surprised at the ease with which I | 
digested it. It proved to be just what I needed. 
All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart-burn, the | 
inflated feeling which gave me so much pain dis- 
appeared. My weight gradually increased from 
98 to 116 Ibs., my figure rounded out, my strength 
came back, and I am now able to do my house- | 
work and enjoy it. The Grape-Nuts food did it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some facts 
about food. 

“There’s a reason.” 
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New, enlarged edition, 
Two VOLUMES 

Bound in Half Leather, 1200 pages, 

(size 8x10 - : int indexed; 1500 

gs, etc. 
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Both books sent on five days 
approval, express prepaid. If 
satisfactory send $1 and $1 per 
month for six months. Other- 
wise, notify us and we'll trans- 
fer the books absolutely free. 

NOT GOOD AFTER NOvV.1 
BRIEF LIST OF SUBJECTS 

Freehand Drawing 

Mechanical Drawing 

Shades and Shadows 

Rendering in Pen and Ink 

Perspective Drawing 

Architectaral Drawing 

Rendering in Wash and Color 

Water Color Hints for Draftsmen 





es 
Sheet Metal _ Drafting 
Tinsmithing 
Practical Problems in Mensaration 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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— CLOTHING OFFER. 


FREE SAMPLE AND 
TRIAL PROPOSITION. 
If you would have any use for a 

heavy or enotiuan weight all wool Sui 

Overcoat then DON’T BUY 


ELSEWHERE at any pric e, under any 
Groumesances, until you write us. 
You will then receive 








ee, Offer 
of. You will get F a 
bie book of cloth samples of Men’s 
Clothing, PREE an extra quality cloth 
tape measure (yard measure), a 
book of Latest Fashions, descriptions 
and illustrations of all kinds of cloth- 
ing for men. We will — why we 
can sell at prices so much lower than 
were ever before known, a mere frac- 
tion of what others charge. We will 
explain our simple rules so yon can 
take your own measure and how we 
guaran antee a perfect fit. You will A get 


our Offer, our Pay 
Proposition. With the free outfit goes 
a special sample order blank for or- 
dering, return envelopes, etc., etc. 
You can get a whole Suit, an extra pair 
of Pants and an + under our 
offer for about cee what some Chicago tailors 
would charge for o of pants. The offer you 
will get will astonish and please you. Prices on the 
best clothes made reduced to next to Ra com- 
pared with what you have been p: aying, De n't 
until you write us. Ask for our Men’s C lothins Offer 
and see what you get by return mail, FREE, -PAID. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., Chicago, Ill. 


Comfort in Walking 


is assured to every wearer of 
our patented 


‘WORTH 


Cushion Sole 


Shoes. 


They are veritably “a mat- 
tress for the foot.” No one 
who appreciates foot comfort 
can afford not to wear them. 
All styles and sizes. 


Men’s, $3.50 to $4 
Women’s, $3 & $3.50 

Ask your dealer for them. 
If he hasn’t them send his 
name to us and we will mail 
to you our catalogue and find 
a way to supply you. 



















Water-proof 
Sol 


THE 
CUMMINGS 


406 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


| duties which were imposed by the Russian 


| tinued. Hereafter American products will pay 


n 
A September 8th destroyed 18 villages and 
| killed nearly 1,000 persons in southern Italy. 
| The earthquake was felt all over Calabria, and 
| to some extent in Sicily. 














| ¢-~ Togo’s Flag-Ship, the battle-ship | 
Mikasa, caught fire from some unknown | 
cause in the harbor of Sasebo, September | 
10th, and before the fire could be subdued the 
after magazine exploded and the vessel sank. 
Several hundred of the crew were killed or 
wounded by the explosion, or were drowned. 
& 


Ng Armistice between the contending armies 
in Manchuria was arranged September 
¢ The initiative was taken by Marshal 
Oyama. The Russian troops received the news 
of peace with demonstrations of joy. The dis- 
orders in Tokyo and elsewhere in Japan became 
less violent after the first shock of disappoint- 
ment, when the conditions of peace were better 
understood. ® 


Russian Concession.—As an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the service of the 
| United States in promoting peace, the Tsar 
directed the Russian envoys, September 9th, 
to inform the President that the discriminating 


| government on certain imports from America 
four years ago, because of a misunderstanding 
over the interpretation of the ‘‘most favored 
nation’’ clauses of treaties, had been discon- 


no higher duties than _— of other countries. 


Earthquake ate in the morning of 


Slighter shocks were 
felt at intervals for several days. At the same 
time the activity of Mount Vesuvius increased, 
and there was a violent eruption of the ancient 
crater on the Island of Stromboli. The people 
in the district affected are in destitution, and 
the government has instituted relief measures. 


& 

he Grand Army of the Republic, at 

its 39th annual encampment, at Denver, Sep- 
tember 8th, elected Corporal James Tanner of 
New York commander-in-chief. Corporal Tan- 
ner is 61 years old. He enlisted ina New York 
regiment when only 17 years old, at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and lost both legs by a 
shell at the second Battle of Bull Run. He 
was commissioner of pensions in 1889, ——Ac- 
cording to the report of Pension Commissioner 
Warner, the pension roll reached the maximum 
number ever recorded last January—1,004,196. 
A decline began in February, and by May the 
number had dropped below the million mark. 
‘The amount disbursed for pensions for the fiscal 
year was $141,142,861. 

& 

S7726° Rioting in the Caucasus during 

the first half of this month was attended 
by the destruction of an enormous amount of 
property, and the loss of thousands of lives. 
The disorders are attributed in part to race and 
religious antipathies between the Armenians and 
the Tartars, stimulated by a Moslem propa- 
ganda; and in part to political and industrial 
discontent, fomented by socialist agitators. 
Many Armenian villages were destroyed and 
their inhabitants massacred by Tartars and 
Kurds. In the Baku oil-fields the machinery 
was destroyed at 3,000 out of 3,600 wells, and 
a vast quantity of oil was burned. The losses 
to the oil companies are enormous. 


& 

 eeeniancager Reforms. — The six great 
powers of Europe, last May, presented to 
the Sultan of Turkey a joint note, embodying 
a plan for the international control of the finances 
of Macedonia. The plan was an extension of 
the program adopted in 1903, under which 
Russia and Austria-Hungary were to control 
the administration of the disturbed districts of 
Macedonia. This arrangement, which has been 
disappointing in its results, will expire next 
month. Under the new plan, each of the six 
powers is to appoint a financial delegate to assist 
the civil agents of Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
and to supervise the collection of taxes and 
expenditures for administration. The Sultan, 
late in July, rejected the scheme; and when 
it was again presented, in a more peremptory 

form, again rejected it, September 2d. 

& 

he Canton-Hankau Railroad.—Seven 
years ago an American syndicate secured 
from the Chinese government a concession for 
building a railroad between Hankau and 
Canton, and developing mining and industrial 
interests along the route. Recently the govern- 
ment declared the lease canceled, and at the 
same time offered to pay an indemnity to the 
company which held it. The attitude of 
the Chinese government toward the continuing 
of the enterprise in foreign hands was so plainly 
hostile” that after consultation with President 
Roosevelt the representatives of the company 
accepted an indemnity of $6,750,000 for the 
surrender of their rights. This arrangement 
removes what might have proved a troublesome 
question in connection with other complications 
with China, occasioned by the enforcement of 


if 





the Chinese exclusion act and the boycott of 
American goods in China. 


THEY PLEASE AND EDUCATE THE CHILDREN. 


Send us 25 cents and we will mail you the best box 
f Children’s Non-Poisonous Wa one 

Paints on the market for the money, containi: 

27 colors and 2 camel’s-hair brushes. 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., Sandusky, O 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Dru: Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. = Healy's =n Make” In. 
























struments are the greatest 
Fine Goeieane 400 illustrations. 
led free; it Band Music ‘and 
Instructions > ‘Amateur Ban *cornets from $7.50 
upward. Easy payments accep’ 
LYON & HEALY, #4 34 Adams St.. CHICAGO, 
WORLD'S LARG MUSIC HOUSE. 





Plush Pillow 
—Top Free— 


d us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost 
ort pplina oe., and we will 3 Neg h sa! this beanti- 
ful 
ist's sk 


genuine Plush Pi piew f op, D printed with art- 
poe etch of Juba 
e! 


Liliotor Joseph 
m, read: 
ing. Choice of old ge gold. PYROGRAPHY 
tan or light 


lush. Size, 17x17 
inches. Same 
burned, 81.50, 
Only one free 





Our $2.50 


Outfit No. ¢ 97. $1 65 


ete. 
am 3 Point, Go Cork rit Handle, Rub- 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, 
Practice 


Special Offer 


Se fine Pls 
ber Tubing, Dou! 


ng. 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two eves Stam 

and full ons, in neat leat x. 
ie = = yi send it C. 0. D. Spee 

e it w! you en pay ours) 

When cash panies order we i . ae 
48-page ion Handbook (price )» 
the most complete phy handbook published. 


,. ¢ teday for Wpeige ec, No ¥ YC 55, in 
see 1365 Gi supplement No. Yo FRE 
Iustrates 1 — ~p~ ens ped 





pplies, 
THAYER & omnes 


60-164 W. 
“Largest ‘Makes py Be ty in the Chicege,, 
























ELASTIC TOP. 
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, Buy from 
the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 
family at a saving of 25%. 
No. 5060, Ladies’ four-thread 
lisle thread best cotton hose, 
black or tan, with our top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 
Our *aius Catalogue contains 
more than fifty gh of hose and 
chart giving uired for 
every size of shoe. "Sent free. 
Send trial order for hosiery to-day 
and see how much better ours 
are than those you usually buy. 


LAUEEREE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 














le. furni ish a anywhere on mail-order, 
absolutely all material needed the 
first rehearsal to the final curtain for 


ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY KIND 


for men, women, boys or girls; from 
monologue to drarna, song to opera, 
magic o or mminetvetey: for public perform- 
ReStne ome, church, school or lodge. 

o other concern Ly everything; 
as in a, depa store, you save 
‘money where all is 
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— time. a an 












sovpann 


ssapheaps cae ane 


CREST TRADING COMPA E> 


109 WITMARK BUILDING, NEW YORK 





















Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache sxstantly—as soon o 
oes 


apply it. Stays where you put it and 

not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See oy 
ou get Dent’s Toothache Gam. Yello 

Label at all Cruggiets os or by mail, me. D ae t 

Corn Gum, cures corns and bunion' 


C. 8. DENT & CO., poopranerarh qrmwreonincelll 





La Salle, Ill. 


value. 
that I felt so proud and 
satisfied with as I do with 
my new machine, pur- 
chased in January.’’— 
E. M. Gray, Three Rivers, Mass. 


IKI AS 


E could fill pages of The 

Companion with testimonials 
similar to the above. Before buy- 
ing any sewing machine send for 
samples of work made on the New 
Companion, and also receive the 
beautiful Booklet, giving a very 
complete description of the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 


| 





Samples of Sewing 


FREE for the Asking. 








“After using my machine for seven years, 
does just as good work as it did when | first got it. 
any $50 machine, and superior to some of them. The attachments work beauti- 
fully, and the machine is strictly first class.’’—Mrs. F. A. Wittse, Devon, Kan. 


“‘I have had my New Companion twelve years this fall, 
enviable work, and has been used constantly and hard.’’—Mrs. W. S. Mason, 


“As I am doing dressmaking with my machine, 
I feel that I have tested it enough to realize its 
I can say that I never meses: anything 


The New Companion is up to date, and is warranted by us. 
has stood the test of years under all conditions and climates. 





008 


and Book 


I like it better than ever. It 
I believe it is just as good as 


and it still does 





— 
ional 








PRICE LIS 


Style 1. 


Style 3. 


Five Drawers, Box Cover . 

Style 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ‘ 

Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head . 
Choice of Quartered Oak or Black Walnut. 


NEW COMPANION 


== SEWING MACHINE. 
$19.00. 
$21.75. 
$24.75. 








freight office east of Colorado. 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one of the 
machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


New Mexico, 





| 
| 
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QO 0050005000000 00 000 00 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


0050S SSS SSS SHINN 

















VetegraphOperatoriNeeded 


v Gehog endorsed by officials W. U. Tel. Oo. and 
— cost, ee. board, room, Sag ang 


Oz Reliroed 
study also. Catalo 


reduced. 
booce’s IN "S INSTITUTE, May | St, VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











suuractorcs GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


ee 

College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 







lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 


Silver Plate, $1 oe jeneiee ee 





Ster. Silver. $2.50 50 doz 
FREE-Our t. - a 
all about other styles in = pela and silver, 


Satisfaction anteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ri n ' Badges. at right prices. 
designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Physicians, nurses, pharmacists, 
and chemists throughout the world 
endorse Cuticura Soap because of 
its delicate, medicinal, emollient, 
sanative, and antiseptic properties 
derived from Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, united with the purest 
of cleansing ingredients and most 
refreshing of flower odors. For 
preserving, purifying, and beauti- 
fying the skin, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet and bath, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, is priceless, Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used 
from the hour of birth. 


in one at one mi tou 2 Medicinal 
oa ae & em. Co: 
ae SS to Care fi ‘te 





will show both the moth- 
er and the boy that our 
No. 19 stocking for ac- 
tive boys from 4 to 16 is 
the strongest stocking 
made. Triple knit, leg, 
heel and toe, with the 
special extra twist we 
give our yarn. A good 
Fall weight, Fast black, 
sizes 6to 11%. If your 
dealer does not handle 
them, send his name and 


25 cents 


for each pair wanted. 
FREE: An interesting 
booklet, “Iron Clads for 
the Whole Family.” 


MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph. 
Mich. 





he Firefly’s Secret.—The light of the 


virtually 100 per cent. of the energy expend 
whereas recent tests indicate that the light 
efficiency of the ordinary incandescent lamp is 


expended in producing heat which is not needed. 
Inventors do not yet despair of success in imi- 
tating the firefly’s economical method of pro- 
ducing an illumination. In a recent paper Mr. 
F. C. Caldwell says that it is well within the 
range of possibility that we may see the trans- 
mission of light-producing energy entirely done 


AIG INCOMES, $20 to $25 weex 


firefly is believed to have an efficiency 0 pe getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking 


only 2.6 per cent.; the rest of the energy is /~ : 





away with, and a return made to some form of 
portable lamp, consuming an exceedingly small | 
amount of material, and producing a ‘‘cold,’’ 
or firefly-like, light. e 
| 


he Parent of Radium.—If the earth, | 
says Prof. E. Rutherford, were supposed 
|\to have been composed, initially, of pure 
| radium, the activity 20,000 years later would 
|not be greater than the activity observed in 
| pitchblende to-day. But, since there is no 
doubt that the earth’s age vastly exceeds 20,000 
years, it is necessary, in order to account for 
the existence of radium at all in the earth, to 
suppose that it is continuously produced from 
|some other substance. At the present time it 
seems most probable that uranium is this parent 
substance. The observed activity in a good 
specimen of pitchblende is about what should | 
| be expected if the uranium contained in it | 
| spontaneously breaks up into radium. Radium 
| itself is continuously transformed into an ema- 
| nation which, in turn, is changed into other | 
| types of matter, and there is no evidence that 
the process is reversible. 
& 
a ag in Time - Recording.—An in- 
genious application of the peculiar property 

of selenium of varying its electric resistance 
| with change of illumination has been made by 

| Mr. Courvoisier of Heidelberg in the electric 
transmission of pendulum beats to a distance, 
for recording time and comparing clocks. | 
Heretofore the beats have been electrically 
transmitted through contacts made by the pen- | 
dulum itself. This method introduced irregu- 
larities of consequence, where hundredths of a 
second are taken into account, as in astro- 
nomical observations. Courvoisier causes the 
swinging pendulum, just as it touches its 
lowest point, to reflect a beam of light upon a 
selenium cell, which transmits the message 
without physical contact with the pendulum. lA 











® 

| A Pipe-Arch Bridge.—An engineering 
curiosity, said to be unique in this coun- 

try, and to have but one parallel example in 

Europe, is the pipe-arch bridge over the Sud- 

bury River, which carries Boston’s water- 

supply. The span is 80 feet, and the steel 














pipe, 7%4 feet in diameter, rises 514 feet above 
the horizontal at the center. The pressure on 
the abutments when the pipe is filled with 
water is very great, and is resisted by a mass 
of concrete 40 feet thick behind each abutment. 
Across the curved top runs a hand-railed foot- 
bridge. The steel of the pipe in the arched 
portion is five-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
® 


pepe in New York City.— Large masses 
of amber have recently been discovered in 
cretaceous strata on Staten Island, now the 
borough of Richmond of the city of New York. 
|The deposits are being commercially worked. 
| It is thought that some of this amber may be 
the product of sequoia-trees that grew on the 
| Atlantic coast in cretaceous time. 
e 

on of Bird’s- Eye Maple.—During 

the past 14 years Dr. A. D. Hopkins has 
collected specimens of wood of many species of 
trees to determine the origin of the blemishes 
and ornamental markings so often seen. Among 
the ornamental effects, valued in carpentry and 
cabinet-making, are those known as ‘‘bird’s- 
eye, ” ‘“‘eurly,’’ **burl,”’ “wavy” and ‘‘sat- 
| ined,’’? besides curious carvings and embossings 
‘on the surface of the wood beneath the bark. 
Doctor Hopkins finds that many of these ap- 
pearances are the result of wounds inflicted by 
| insects and birds. Birds cause a coarse ‘‘bird’s- 
eye’’ effect in wood that they have punctured 
| for sap, but the finer forms of bird’s-eye maple 
are not caused by wounds thus inflicted, but 
} appear to be a character peculiar to certain 
| individual trees. The effects produced by 
wounds made by sap-suckers appear to have 
suggested the artificial wounding of growing 
stems, intended to produce knotty walking- 
sticks and umbrella handles. 














SOFT RUBBER TIPS| 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
————= your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
| Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., BosTon, Mass. 





‘owder, Spices and Extracts. For special terms address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y. C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- | 
roads write us daily for opers ators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, kxpenses pat low | 
and students can earn their 










board while attending school. 


— Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


ay Now Wear Dollar Garments 
for Fifty Cents. 





People M 


The readiness of the people of the United 
States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 
illustration in the reception accorded the new 
style of underwear, which is having such an un- 
usual sale. It is called Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear. 

This underwear has the peculiarity that its 
name implies, combining an elastic rib on one 
side with a soft fleece on the other. 
absorbs the heat, while the rib, yielding to every 
motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus affording 
protection against chills and colds. 

Men who appreciate the comfort and advan- 
tages of snug, close-fitting underwear prefer the 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece to any other make. 
Prices are as follows: 
ments, 50c. each; children’s sizes in union suits 

LAS at 50c., or in two- 
¢- Ty piece suits at 25c. a 
al Cc garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sew- 
ed on every gar- 
ment. If yourdealer 
does not have it 
write us, giving us 
his name. Booklet 
and sample of fabric 
a. Z. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603 164 Apr.26'98 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, 


free. 





ew, Po 
owner: al S 
Lest paper. 
| of the 50c. 


ular, Standard and 
neet Music. Full size. 
Handsome printing. Any 
and 75c. music named below 


Best Music 
Ov 


sent post-paid for 10c. Our larg 

catalogue contains over a thousand ochers equally good 
for 10c. per copy. Write names of pieces J: re 

enclose 10c. for each piece wanted, and we Il send 

by return mail. You will also receive Free € Satalogue. 


Scottish Belles—vnew watz. 


This Beautiful Composition is just out; introduces the 
strains of the favorite Scotch melodies, Annie Laurie 

Bonnie Doon, Comin’ Thro’ The Rye, Blue Bells of 
Scotland, ete. Below area few bars from it. Bear in 


mind that for 10c. we will send you the complete pieces 
Title page in three colors. 


—not a mere fragment. 










$f 


.... Scottish Belles........ (Instrume nite 1l)....Reg. Price .60 
sone Moe king = (variations) = = 50 
«Old Black Jo oe 4 we 50 
..-Louisiana W altzes (very fine) “ yo - 50 
..«. My Mother’s Prayer (Rev erie y ad e 50 
.--- Heart Memories nd ‘ 50 
....Chicago Express March (fine) “* - ye 50 
coool St. Louis Expo. March(very popular) * - 50 


....Patriotie Medley (National Airs)........ sa ” 50 
....Plantation Melodies (~outhern ae. pa = 50 
.---Moonlight on the Lake (Grade 50 
....Down By The Old Garden Gate (Songs) Reg. P ric e .50 
....Grandmother’s Love L 0 
.---Promise That You’ll Be True.... 
«On The Old Virginia Shore........ 
oe & Sweetheart Down in Dixie “ med 50 
If You —— Wander From My Side “ ” 50 
ny one buying one or more of the above 
Free % ploct es, who al send in addition the names 
and addresses of six persons who play or sing and would 
be interested in our catalogue, we will send an addi- 
tional piece without charge. Names of manete teachers 
are particularly requested. Write names plainly. 


McKinley Music Co., $9 Wabash Ave.. chicago. | 


“ “ 


“ “ “ bO 
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Stem Setting. 


AVL ‘ree 
Poc ¢ ¢ Fe 


Address a postal to 
New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn., 
(capital $1, 000 000. 00) 
and just say, “T want a 
Dollar Yale for 10 days’ 
free trial.” That's all 
you have to do. Our 
part is not so easy. 
We must place in your 
hands about $2.00 worth of 
watch by ordinary standards, 
for we promise to hand you a 
stem winding, stem setting watch 
— guaranteed by the New Haven 

Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00) , 
printed guarantee in back of case. 

Now the ordinary Dollar watch 
is wound and set like a cheap 
alarm-clock — by attachments you 
can’t get at without opening the 
back of the case. But the stem of 

a Dollar Yale is no dummy. No-sir-ee! It has 

a double motion —turn it back and forth a few 
times, and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the 
hands forward or bs ack, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest timepiece you ever saw. 
Just put the Dollar Yale in your oosheat and wear it 
10 days before you decide to buy. After 10 days we 
want a dollar or the watch—that’s all. 

No, just one thing more. This introductory offer 


may be withdrawn at any time if tt crowds our 
capacity, so don’t delay, write at once 
NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. , 143 Hamilton St., New Haven, Ct. 


























Men’s and women’s gar- | 


Drs. page book telling about it—Free. | 


The fleece | 








10,000 DEALERS SELL THE PARKER PEN. 


1 Side Talks 


About the —_ - superiority 
of 


LUCKY 
CURVE 


PARKER 
@ Fountain Pen 


Tak No. 1. (Talk No, 2 next month 


LUCKY CURVE. 


What is it? An invention that 
makes the fountain pencleanly. A 
feed that FEEDS on scientific princi 
ples —and after the pen has been re 
turned to the pocket drains the in} 
into the barre! INSTEAD OF OUT 
around the nozzle. There are two 
kinds of pens—the LUCKY CURVE 
fey) kind is the clean kind. 

The LUCKY CURVE is patented 
and used only in the Parker Pen. In 
order to be sure that you are getting 
the genuine when you buy a fountain 
pen, always unscrew the nozzle from 
the barrel and see the — LUCKY 
CURVE. Let us send you our beauti 
B ful Art Catalogue, which enumerates 
¢ the advantages of the Parker Pen 
? over the common kind. It costs you 
nothing and may prevent years of 
annoyance. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
80 Niska Street, Janesville, Wis. 


We also manufacture the best and most practi - 
cal Self-Filling Fountain Pen on the market 
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Like to 
Shoot? 


Every healthy, 
natural boy 
does. 


The boy or man 
who does not hunt 
and fish and swim 
does not understand 
what real, live liv- 
ing is. 











U. M. C. Cartridges are the right kind to buy. 
Look for the U on the head. Send for U. M. C. 
Game Laws and Guides’ Register. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Depot : 
San Francisco. 


Factory : 
Bridgeport. 


Agency : 
New York. 

















If you don’t drink 


White House Coffee 


you miss half the pleasure 
of breakfast. 


Prepared for market in the cleanest, best 
lighted, best ventilated coffee establishment 
in the world, where automatic machinery 
working in pure air and sunlight handles the 
coffee without the touch of a hand from the 
bag of import to the sealed air-tight package. 
Sold only in one- and two-pound tins. 

BEST GROCERS SEULT IT. 
If yours hasn’t it, write us. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Sole Proprietors, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


















**High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 





Experienced Travellers 


On journeys by land or water always carry a supply of 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE. 


A nutritious, wholesome, easily digested food, and 
an “ irresistibly delic ious’ confection with the true 
chocolate flavor. Does not create thirst. 





Lamont, Corliss & Co., SoleImp’s,Dept.9,78 Hudson St.,N Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is on Ringizates | 
sub- | 
Entered 


weekly paper for all the family. Its 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk ef the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION. 
een N a former article mention was made 
of constipation and of the various 
conditions and faulty habits of life 
which tend to produce it. It is a curi- 
ques 0115 fact, and a most unfortunate one, 
that the mind exerts a powerful influence on the 
bowels. There are many sensitive souls who can 
never have an operation unless all the conditions 
and surroundings are absolutely favorable. The 
fear of interruption, the necessity of withdrawing 
oneself from the company without being able to 





conceal the reason for such withdrawal, or the | 
feeling that some business engagement presses | 


may suffice effectually to repress desire. 

The sole remedy for this is mental discipline. 
One should endeavor to overcome false modesty 
and cultivate the habit of mind of those who 
recognize instinctively that this is as natural a 
function as breathing or eating, and that, while 
the act requires privacy, the fact of retiring for 
such act is most becoming, and not at all to be 
ashamed of. 

One who is of a constipated habit should take 
thought of his diet. The muscles of the bowel, in 
order to contract, must have something to contract 
upon; therefore one should eat fruit, vegetables, 
whole-wheat bread, and such things as will leave 
a fibrous or woody residue to give bulk to the 
intestinal contents. 

Regular exercise is necessary, as is likewise the 
breathing of plenty of fresh air. Water-drinking— 
six or eight glasses or more a day, and especially 
a glass of cold water before breakfast—should, in 
one with sound heart and kidneys, be a regular 
habit. 

Laxative medicines aré perhaps the most vicious 
of all the causes of constipation. Every one 
suffers occasionally from an attack of constipa- 
tion. 
causes, but will usually pass away of itself in a 
few days unless one tries to cure it by a cathartic, 
which will give only momentary relief, and will 
leave the self-drugger in a worse state than before. 
Sometimes, of course, the regular use of a laxative 
for a few days or weeks may be necessary to get 
one back into a normal condition, but this should 
be done only under the advice of a physician. 
Regulation of the food and drink, sufficient (but 
not too much) sleep in a well-ventilated room, a 
regular habit of going to the closet at the same 
time each day, mental calm, the repression of 
worry Over one’s condition, and strict avoidance 
of laxative medicines will cure most cases of con- 
stipation. If they do not, and the condition 
threatens to become chronic, then medical advice 
should be sought. 

*® 


AN ORDERLY SCIENCE. 


hen the principal of the seminary descended 

to the office, she found her visitor to be an 

old farmer of the vicinity, whose two grand- 
daughters were among her pupils. 

“Shall I not send for Dora and May, Mr. 
Winters?” she asked, after greeting her visitor. 

“No, ma’am,” said he, with an old man’s empha- 
sis. “I don’t want the girls should know—but 
mother, she wants ’em to change their course!” 

“Why, Mr. Winters,” said the principal, sur- 
prised, “your granddaughters are doing well, they 
are both of a scientific turn, and —” 

“Well, we don’t say anything against science in 
general,” said Mr. Winters, “but mother calculates 
they’d better drop what they’re studyin’ now and 
take astronomy.” 

“Astronomy comes later,” said the puzzled 
principal. “Why do you wish this change, Mr. 
Winters?” 

“Well, it’s like this. Mother—that’s Mrs. Win- 
ters—is a mighty neat housekeeper, and when our 
daughter died and we teok the twins, why, mother, 
she taught ’em orderliness first and foremost, and 
Dora and May both took to it natural, until they 
got to science. Since then mother’s been about 
plumb distracted. First, it was leaves and flowers 
tumbling out of every book she’d pick up to dust. 
Mother said she guessed the most disorderly 
science goin’ was this —” 

“Botany?” suggested the principal. 

“Yes, that’s it. Next they took to collecting 
rock specimens—why, you could scurcely sit down 
inachair. And now that they’re bringing in bugs 
and caterpillars and butterflies, mother’s about 
down sick. 

“So we went to see the minister to find out about 
this science business, and he told us what they’re 
about. Now we don’t want the girls should think 
we been interfering, but you jest quietly have 
’em stop what they have now and take astronomy. 


cxpress | 


This may be due to any one of various | 
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| That’s about the moon and stars. Am I correct, 
| ma’am?” 

“Quite correct.” 

“Well, that being so, mother, she calculates the 
| girls couldn’t go and collect specimens all the 
| time, to litter up the house so.” 
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HE ‘‘HAD NO CARE.” 


- an odd corner of Boston where many races 
studio, and paints lamp-shades and screens for his 


| merchant fellow countrymen. 
| 


| sing the event with an American customer wh 
| the door opened and a red-bearded Russian pedler 
| entered with a bulging satchel. 


“Ha!” exclaimed the intruder, in a big voice. 
“You buy to-day? Yes? Shoe-string? Knife? 
Shawl?” 

“No! No! No!” cried the “Jap,” excitedly. 
|“You go out. You goout. I buy nothing to-day. 
| Togo—he whip—take all—capture Russian— I 
| make no trade with you.’ 
| “Aha!” exclaimed the Russian again, his face 
| ighting up with a new interest. “You Japan!” 
| He pointed a lean finger accusingly at the Jap. 
| “I Russian! You no make trade with me—make 

fight with me? Yes?” 

“Yes, I make flent with you,” agreed the Jap; 
| but before he could do so the Russian had already 
| burst into a genial laugh. 

| “Poof!” he said, making a great sound. “Russia! 

What care I? _ Russia! I not care anything. 
come away. In America I have gladness that 
Russia is capture.” He held out his pack toward 
| the Jap ingratiatingly. “Now you make trade 
| with me? Yes?” 











The Jap glared at him scornfully, then turned 
to the American with a deprecatory gesture. 

“Such we fight!” he exclaimed. “No good at 
How can he be any good who has not care 


9” 


| all. 
| for his country 
| Certainly no one has accused the islanders of 
| lacking that care—but it may be that for a better 
| country, or rather a better government, Ivan, too, 
| might have developed patriotism. 


*® © 
CAPTURING THE WILD DUCK. 


full-grown wild duck is one of the most wary 

of all wild creatures. A waterman may be 
working all day long with shovel and pickax, says 
the author of “Bird Life and Bird Lore,” barely a 
stone’s throw from a large flock of widgeon and 
wild ducks, atid they will not notice him, for they 
know that he means them no harm. But let a 
sportsman enter the meadows and hide his gun 
ever so carefully, and make himself ever so small, 
it is ten to one that they will rise in a cloud when 
he is some four gunshots away from them, and 
take themselves off to a place of greater safety. 


There is one method of taking wild ducks in con- 
siderable numbers, practised in China and in 
some other countries, which is so amusing and 
so little known as to deserve notice. 

The natives take care that a large number of 
big calabashes, or gourds, should always be left 
floating on the water frequented by the birds, till 
they get to regard them as part and parcel of their 
resorts. The duck-hunter chooses his time, and, 
jutting one of the calabashes, with holes cut for 
1is mouth and eyes, upon his head, he wades 
through the lake, taking care to keep the whole 
of his body well beneath the surface. He cau- 
tiously a ——— the unsuspecting wild fowl, 
and catehing one of them by the leg, pulls him, 
with a sudden jerk, beneath the water, causing 
hardly more commotion of the surface than the 
duck itself often makes when it dives, or plashes, 
or plunges for its food. He wrings its neck under 
| the water and fastens it to his belt. Then he deals 
| with another and another in the same fashion, till 
| he makes his retreat, equally unnoticed, with a 
a girdleful of captured wild ducks round his 
waist. 





*® © 
FUNERAL CAKES. 


here is a grimly humorous anecdote of the 

dying Yorkshireman who asked his daughter 
for a slice of the ham she had just removed from 
the stove, and was refused on the ground that 
“Ham’s not for thou; ham’s for t’ funeral.” It 
may be capped by one found in “Pages From a 
Country Diary,” a book of sketches of English 
country life. 


A curate went one day to visit an aged parish- 
joner, a small farmer, whose end was daily 
expected. Finding him rather better on this 
occasion, and propped up in bed, he ye to 
read a chapter of the Bible tohim. The sick man 
——— ogress, but paid scant attention to the 
discourse, because he was constantly fumbling 
under his pillow for some form of edible which he 
mumbled with evident satisfaction between his 
toothless gums. At last the curate stopped read- 
ing. and asked him what he was doing. 

he old man smiled slyly. 

“Why,” he said, in a triumphant whisper, “the 
bak’t some spoonge biscuits agean mo vaneral, 
an’ hid ’em in the coopboard, but they don’t know 
as ’ow I vound ’em, and —” with a senile chuckle 
of delight—“‘when I be gone, an’ they come to luke 
for ’em, they wun’t vaind none on ’em left!” 


e® © 
HE HAD A PERSONAL INTEREST. 


lankville is a small place, but has enough 
enterprising citizens to maintain a lecture 
course. One of the lecturers last year delivered 
an interesting discourse on the wonders of radium. 


He told of its discovery, its enormous cost, and 
the great things that were expected of it in the 
future. At the close of his remarks, he said he 
would be fn to answer any questions his hearers 
might feel like asking him as to particulars he had 
overlooked or not made perfectly plain. 

After a pause of a few moments, an earnest- 
looking man rose and said there was one question 
he would like to ask. 

“What is it?” said the lecturer. 

“T’d like to know,” responded the man, a spasm 
of pain contorting his features, “if radium will 
cure bunions.” 

*® 


A DANGEROUS SYMPTOM. 


hen a member of Aunt Eunice Washington’s 
family died,—the family she had served with 
faithfulness so many years,—the old woman’s grief 
was as poignant as if she had understood the 
causes which led to it. 


“Tt’s de same trouble took Miss Lily off dat took 
her sister Marianna eight years ago,” she said to 
a friend, wiping her eyes on her Fy, plaid_ apron. 
“When I heard Doctor Sam speak ’bout ‘de vital 
spot,’ I knew Miss Lily wouldn’t stay hyar much 
longer. When dat vital spot comes out on a 
pusson you might jes’ as well lay down your hope 
an’ prepare for de end.” 
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mingle a polite little Japanese artist has his | 


On the Monday Of 
Admiral Togo’s victory he was excitedly ronal 
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SORE HANDS, SORE FEET. 
One Night Treatment for Kedness, Rough- 
ness, Inflammation, Itching 
and Burning. 

One night treatment: Soak the hands or feet, on | 
retiring, in a strong, hot, creamy lather of Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with Cuticura Ointment, 
the great skin cure and purest and sweetest of emolli- 
ents. Bandage lightly in old, soft cotton orlinen. For 
red, rough and chapped hands, dry, fissured, itching, 
feverish palms, with brittle, shapeless nails and pain- 
ful finger ends, as well as for itching, burning and 
scaling eczemas, rashes, inflammations and chafings, 
this treatment is simply wonderful. 

_ 








Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
afterward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 








HE secret of our success in coed 

clothes to order by mail is the care- | 
ful personal attention we give every 
detail, no matter how large or how | 
small the order. 


@ Nothing would please us more than to let you follow 
your order from the fabric rooms, through the cutting and 
tailoring rooms to the final inspection department. 

You would be surprised to see how carefully the eye of 
the expert not only watches every litile detail ob his 
department, but scans the work already done, making 
mistakes or careless work impossible. 

@ It is the careful attention to these small things that has 
much to do with giving the finished garment that “‘tailor- 
made air’’—that indefinable something called “style.” 
With style you get also the perfec- 
tion of fit and reliable materials. 

We Guarantee to Fit You 

or Refund Your Money. 







We keep nothing 
ready-made but make 
every garment 
to order. 

@ Our Style Book illus- 
trates over 150 of the la- 
test New York fashions. 

Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats. 
$5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges 
to any part of the U. 8. 


to any part of the United States 
We Send FREE our new Fall and Winter Style Book, 
showing the latest New York Fashions, a large assort- 
ment of Sam; of the Newest Materials, and simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly. 
Kindly state whether you wish samples fay a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mail Orders No Agents Established 
Only. or Branches. 47 Years. 
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“Safety | 
Razor 


““King of Them All’? 


and the most unique business proposition that 
the man who shaves himself has ever faced. 
One of the many reasons for its success is 
because it has thoroughly, convincingly and 
scientifically solved the shaving problem, and 
is fast eradicating the barber habit, with its 
expense and discomfort. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is different 
mechanically from any razor made, and is 
technically superior, as hundreds of thousands 
of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. 

Let the Gillette theory convince you, as it 
has others. 

No matter how tender your face or how wiry 
your beard, the Gillette Safety Razor will 
give a clean, even and velvety shave without 
fear of cutting or irritating the skin. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete 
$5.00. Sold everywhere at this price — is 
beautifully finished, triple silver-plated, comes 
in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double- 
edged wafer blades. 

These blades are hardened, tempered, ground 
and sharpened by a secret and patented 
process and 


Never Require Honing or Stropping. 


Think of always having a blade in perfect order. 
Think of the time, money and labor you save because 
the Gillette blade is different from other blades, and 
each will shave from 20 to 40 times. With 12 blades 
at your disposal you will have 


Over 400 shaves at less 
than one cent a shave, 
after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and 
accept no substitutes. He can procure it for you. 


Write for our interesting book- 
let ay which explains our 
30-day free trial offer. Most 
dealers make this offer; if 
yours does not, we will. 


Gillette Sales Company, 


1127 Times Building, 42d St. 
and Broadway, New York. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 
LYRIC GRAND. 


Pronounced by experts to be the 
best of all the small grands. 


Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, sent FREE 
on request, 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
395 Boylston Street, Boston. 
(Between Arlington and Berkeley Streets.) a 


























ON EACH PIECE 





Just One More Piece 


—a temptation that confronts your friend each 
time you extend a box of Kibbe Chocolates. 
And popular indeed is the hostess who has these 
delicious sweets to share with her callers. 

The combinations of cream, caramel, nutsand 
fruit with the fine chocolate coating appeal toall. 

Our dainty packages (each bearing our seal) 
contain a fine assortment taken from the sixty 
different blends that make up the line. They 
are carefully packed, and 
each box is an appropri- 
ate container for the 
sweets it holds. 





For sale at lead- 
ing confectioners 
or we will send 
directfrom the 
Sactory. 





KIBBE BROS. 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, 

Mass. 
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INVITATION. 
uae are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

atrons of moving - picture exhibitions are 

likely to be treated to a novelty one of these 
days, if plans of a party of Boston sportsmen 
do not miscarry. These gentlemen hope to get 
a kinetoscope record of a moose-hunt in the 
woods of Maine. They will carry shotguns, to 
add to the realism of the scene, but they will 
have no ammunition, and although the moose 
that happen to come in range may be surprised 





ee 


DIED 














and scared, no serious harm will be done. ‘‘It 
is designed to carry the picture-machine in a | 
light buggy when practicable, and at other times | 
by hand,’’ we are told. Circumstances may 
favor the hunters, but persons who know some- | 
thing about the difficulty of manipulating such 
apparatus surmise that they will earn all the 
pictures they get. ® 
| gieromygend has ceased to be a novelty, but 

when complicated with ‘‘bulletitis’’ it may 
rightfully claim to bea ‘‘new one.’’ A Harvard | 
undergraduate who was training for the football- 
team found that hard work caused severe pains 
in his abdomen. His physician diagnosed the 
case, finally operated—and removed a twenty- 
two-caliber bullet which was lodged in the 
appendix. Then the young man remembered | 
that thirteen years ago he accidentally shot 
himself. The wound healed readily. He never 
suspected that anything remained behind. But | 
the bullet was there, and in the thirteen years 
it worked its way more than three inches from 
the spot where it originally lodged, and found 
the one place where it could cause symptoms 
impossible to mistake. 

& 

eologists of the future, working in cities, 

will need to be geographers and historians 
as well, or continually face the risk of being 
misled. If their excavations revealed tin cans, 
bottles, old rags and general refuse, they might 
surmise the reason; but the upheaval recently 
brought about by the bursting of a water-main 
on Columbus Avenue, Boston, yielded more 
| perplexing results. Thus an adjoining street 
| was covered with oyster-shells. Since they were 
| flung up from a considerable depth, one might 
| assume that they represented some sedimentary 
deposit; and the theory is made still more 
plausible when traces of ancient watercourses 
were found in the neighborhood. Yet as a 
matter of fact, the oyster-shells also were only | 
filling. They happened to be plentiful, and 
worthless for other purposes, when this stretch | 
of land was made, and so fulfilled the purpose 
that would probably now be served by ashes or 
gravel. ® | 
| gerne he took nearly seven weeks to cover | 

about two hundred and fifty miles, there 
are points of interest in the voyage recently | 
completed by a Maine sailor, who rowed a four- | 
teen-foot skiff from Portland to Boston and back. 
He built his own boat, and provided it with 
an awning, which kept off the sun, and an oil- | 
stove, which cooked his food—consisting princi- | 
pally of fish and lobsters. He put in at nearly 
every seaport and resort between the points 
of departure and arrival, and his longest day’s 
pull was twenty-three miles; but he weathered | 








*fllenburys 
Foods | 


The Most Rational System of Infant) 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, | 


but on account of improper feeding many | 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. | 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Litd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
London, England. 





Toronto, Canada. 





| of a ladder from the outside. 


one southwester that made larger craft seek | 
harbor, thus demonstrating anew the convenience 
and safety of a small boat, always provided one | 
knows how to handle it. Of course the Maine | 
man’s journey looks insignificant beside that of | 
Bishop, of thirty or forty years ago, as described 
in ‘‘The Voyage of the Paper Canoe’’ ; but that 
fact emphasizes the suggestion that he found 
an agreeable and inexpensive way to spend a | 


vacation. e 


A= series of accidents recently befell 
an aged citizen of Livermore, Maine, who 
had gone on to a scaffold of his barn by means 
While pitching 
hay he stepped on a loose board, and fell so 
that he hung head down by one foot. If he 
kicked himself free, he might be killed by 
falling; but he must take that risk, for there 
was no one near to hear his cries for help. 
He did release himself after this manner; but 
when, badly battered from his fall, he returned 
to consciousness, he found that the barn door 
was locked on the outside, and he was still a 
prisoner. He was too weak to kick off boards 
and so make his escape, and search showed 
him but one chance, that of crawling through 
the small hole where feed was pushed into the 
horse-stall. After many attempts he managed 
to get up through it to the place whence he 
had come, and then painfully made his way 
to the ground by means of his ladder. This 
would have been for a young man a nerve- 
racking experience; but the man who endured 
and survived it is ninety-two years old. 











“, Musgrove P 


Exclusively Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted. Under- 
wear. All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 
throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. The best 
made, best fitting, longest wearing underwear §f | 
ever offered for the price. 


Mi , driving glove they excel. 
1SSES 
Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most of the leading dealers and 

department stores in New England. 

Get “* Musgrove™ Underwear and try it and you'll buy 
it again. Our label on every garment. If you dont 
find it, write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 
MUSGROVE KNITTING COMPANY, 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


gives a sure grip on the reins. 





Not injured by water or steam. 
shrink nor lose their shape because 
getting wet. 
eners. 
Saranacs. 
be persuaded that something else is just 
good, but try elsewhere. 


lar, and it’s time you tried them. 
can’t find them, write us. 


Parker Bros. 6 Company, Littleton, N. 














DRIVING GLOVES 


have a style, fit and finish that make them 
nice enough for wear any time, but as a 
Our peculiar 
process of tannage makes these gloves soft 
and pliable under all conditions and im- 
parts to them a clinging quality that 


Buckskin and Horsehide. 


Do not 


Snap and “ Porter-pull” fast- 
Next time you need gloves ask for 
If the dealer hasn't them do not 


Saranac Gloves 
excel ordinary gioves in every — 
If you 
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ood Gandy 


The best confectionery that can 
be bought is that sold under the 
label of Necco Sweets. This label 
was originated as a protection to 
candy purchasers. The Necco 
Sweets label on a box of any 
kind of candy assures its whole- 
someness and goodness. Try a 


fes0 eO\a\eS 


and enjoy the most tempting chocolates you ever tasted—delicate 
in flavor, rich in quality. This is but one example of the superiority 
of Necco Sweets., If you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are buying confections that are absolutely good and whole- 
some, always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where 
the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 








The Double Strength. of 


BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Should appeal to every Thrifty Housekeeper. 
The YELLOW wrapper is a sign of ECONOMY. 
SAMPLE CAN 10 CENTS BY WRITING TO 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Boston, Mass. 
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Kneipp Malt-Cofiee 
The Original Coffee Substitute. 


Kneipp Malt-Coffee originated with 
the famous Kneipp Cure. Those who 
took the cure had to renounce coffee. 
To wean them forever from the inju- 
rious beverage Father Kneipp invented 
the original coffee substitute, 
Kneipp Malt-Coffee. Its 
success has been phenomenal. 
Europe esteems it more 
delicious than coffee and 

uses more of it than 
coffee and all other sub- 
stitutes combined. 









Eighty Million Packages 
Sold Annually. 








Kneipp Malt-Coffee is not an INSIPID 
IMITATION of coffee, but the only genuine 
substitute with full coffee flavor and aroma. 
It is made of the choicest barley, malted 
and caramelized by Father Kneipp’s own 
process. It has all the strengthening value 
of the best malt tonic, with all the palatable- 
ness of the richest coffee. 


FREE TRIAL. 


Fill out a copy of the accompanying form, mail it to 
us, and we will send, post-paid, a trial package of 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE, enough for ten cups. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., 


Dept. B. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 


ADDRESS. .... 





Dealer’s Name and Address 



































